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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


A GREAT SHIP! FOR AGES HAD THE OCEAN BATTERED IN VAIN HER 
ENDURING SIDES ; SHE WAS THERE WHEN THE WORLD WAS VASTER AND 
DARKER, WHEN THE SEA WAS GREAT AND MYSTERIOUS, AND READY TO 
SURRENDER THE PRIZE OF FAME TO AUDACIOUS MEN. A SHIP MOTHER 
OF FLEETS AND NATIONS ! THE GREAT FLAGSHIP OF THE RACE ; STRONGER 
THAN THE STORMS! AND ANCHORED IN THE OPEN SEA.—Conrad, The 
Nigger of the Narcissus. 


THE future is always veiled, and 1941 advances upon us 
shrouded and menacing. The year that is over brought with 
it a series of disasters: one, the collapse of 
France—a tragedy of the first magnitude. 
What do we see before us when we look ahead ? 
It is wise to take stock, to count our blessings, to see our 
dangers. The blessings are that the British are a stout- 
hearted people served by an incomparable Navy and Air 
Force and with a growing Army which we have recently seen in 
Africa is matchlessin war. We have, in the tremendous battle 
which lies before us, the hearty support of Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada, and of the Colonial Empire. Ulster is 
one with us; South Africa gives a measure of help ; Greece 
and Turkey are our Allies. All this gives us great help and 
great heart. 

Our fighting men have been proved to the hilt in 1940, 
they will hold in 1941, but let us make no mistake they will 
be as fully tried this year as last. Our enemies are getting 
ready for the biggest effort they have ever made in the whole 
course of their long predatory history. They have the whole 
French Channel and Atlantic coasts, they are assailing us by 
air and under water, they will increase these assaults ; they 
will make raids on our coasts ; they will send gliders, air-troop 
carriers. At the moment the most serious menace facing us 
is the sea menace. The sinking of our ships by submarine 
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and aerial torpedo in the Atlantic has greatly increased. 
Owing to our cowardly abandonment of Southern Ireland 
since I9g2I we are denied the use of the Irish ports and it is 
calculated that at least half our sea losses are due to this. 
But for the loyal and stout-hearted attitude of Northern 
Ireland we should be in an even worse plight. Our first need 
in 1941 is the recovery of Southern Ireland as a naval and air 
base. This transcends all other questions. The Government’s 
will to win will be judged by the way in which they tackle 
this question. 


On December g the British Imperial Army in Egypt made its 
long-expected move against Marshal Graziani. Our forces 
; 5 at Sidi Barrani advanced in a great turning 
aN movement across 75 miles of desert so secretly 
that the Italians were taken by surprise. 
General Wilson’s army, with General O’Connor in command 
of the shock troops, cut the road between Buq-Bugq and Sidi 
Barrani and captured this advanced Italian post. A huge 
booty was taken, and in the course of the fighting, which 
lasted several days, five Italian generals and some 31,000 
other prisoners were captured, comprising the best part of 
three Italian divisions. Speaking of this victory in the 
House of Commons on December 12, Mr. Churchill said :— 


“While it is too soon to measure the scale of these 
operations, it is clear that they constitute a victory 
which, in this African theatre of war, is of the first order 
and reflects the highest credit upon Sir Archibald Wavell, 
Sir Maitland Wilson, the staff officers who planned this 
exceedingly complicated operation and the troops who 
performed the remarkable feats of endurance and daring 
which accomplished it. The whole episode must be 
judged upon the background of the fact that it is only 
three or four months ago that our anxieties for the 
defence of Egypt were acute. Those anxieties are now 
removed.” 


At this time (December 12) the pursuit to the west still 
continued with the Air Force bombing and the Navy shelling 
the retreating enemy. By December Ig the Italians had been 
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cleared out of Egypt, Sollum was ours and the first phase of a 
brilliant military operation was complete. 


Tue Army which thus successfully threw the Italians off 
Egyptian soil and back into Libya had many days of gruelling 
The Battle desert fighting in heat, in cold, in terrific 
sandstorms, and every drop of water for man 
and tank had to be carried, as well as munitions and food. 
The staff work was superb ; the co-ordination of Army, Navy 
and Air Force was accurate to a detail. The R.A.F. never 
ceased bombing, while the distant roar of the naval guns made 
a background to the general battle. The Army began its 
attack on the morning of Monday, December 9g, with the 
seizure of an Italian camp well inland. General Maletti, who 
commanded an Italian motorised unit, was killed in this 
action. During the rest of the day a number of small forts and 
camps were taken. With their left thus secured, the British 
force then rapidly turned to the coast between Buq-Buq and 
Sidi Barrani. This march was made possible by the complete 
mastery of the air established by the R.A.F. The Italian 
‘planes were kept on the ground by a series of fierce bombard- 
ments of their aerodromes, and while the mobile forces moved 
to the coast behind Sidi Barrani, the R.A.F. rained bombs on 
Italian air force bases as well as on the town, while the Navy 
shelled it for 12 hours. Italian casualties were heavy, for the 
Blackshirts fought fiercely. Their losses in booty were on a 
very large scale. Guns, tanks, munitions, lorries and immense 
stores of food were left behind to be found by our victorious 
army in its swift advance to Libya. Marshal Graziani had 
only one thought, to save as much of his Army as possible. 
But the loss of the huge stocks prepared for the Italian 
invasion of Egypt is a grievous blow to Mussolini’s hopes, 
while the appearance of some 31,000 prisoners in Egypt, many 
thousands of them Italians, has wholly changed the situation 
in the Near East. In justice to our enemies, it should be said 
that, as in Albania, the Italians have fought with courage ; 
we should do less than justice to our own soldiers, sailors and 
airmen if we thought otherwise. It was only when they were 
routed and our tanks overtook the retreating army that there 
was any mass surrendering. 
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ONE thing has been brought to light in this Italian Campaign. 
Dictatorship, odious system as it is, was supposed to have a 
merit, that of efficiency. The dictator, having 
The Test . 
no one to trammel his arrangements, was free 
to make plans and to carry them out promptly. A dictator 
was said to be “‘ two jumps ahead” of any parliamentary 
chief. His eagle eyes would discern and promote talent, his 
prompt decisions would ensure that there was right use of oppor- 
tunities as they arose. But the North African army appears 
to have been indifferently trained and inadequately led. 
The men we took prisoners were not well clothed, even 
allowing for the disarray which fighting causes. So then 
what ? We hope that those British Fascists who were honest 
in their admiration for total Governments, and who had 
forgotten their history, will take note that a democratic army, 
come of its own free will from the ends of the earth, has 
soundly beaten an Italian force of far greater numbers, not 
only because it was brave—the Italians are brave—but 
because it was better led by better generals and better found 
by more efficient administration. Let us have less glorification 
of dictators’ efficiency in future! 


By the end of November the Greeks had succeeded in 
electrifying a world avid for a spectacle of heroism. It is a 

year since the Finns gave us their noble 
— example of courage. Since May we have seen 

all too much of collapse and surrender, even 
though the scene has been lit by the heroism of the R.A.F. 
and the courage and endurance of the British in their prepara- 
tion for the arduous combat they envisage. The Greeks have 
had the immense successes we have seen because they were 
brave, well equipped and above all well handled in fighting. 
Their command seems to have escaped from the deadly 
mathematical blight which afflicted at one time both the 
French and the British military staffs. They resisted when 
they were attacked but they did not remain inside their 
frontier when the moment came for them to sweep the enemy 
back. By the middle of December they had taken the key 


town of Argyrokastro as well as the small harbour of Santi- | 
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Quaranta. The two Italian forces on the East and on the West 
could therefore no longer combine, each had to fight its way 
out separately. The Western force along the narrow plain to 
Valona, the Eastern body through hills which have to be seen to 
be realised. The capture of Santi-Quaranta is useful because 
it lies near Corfu. The town of Argyrokastro is of the first 
military importance. It was the great Italian air centre and 
it commands Southern Albania. We should be belittling the 
great military feats of our allies if we thought they had won 
their victories easily. The Italians have fought hard and fought 
well—no doubt about that. The struggle for Santi-Quaranta 
was waged in a marsh, the Greeks wading up to their waists in 
mud and water in order to approach the town on its weakest 
side. The fighting in the hills has been as severe. In all these 
battles the R.A.F. has given the Greek armies immense help. 
Their air arm is not numerous, we have filled in the gap. 


THE next aim of the Greeks, after Argyrokastro was Valona. 
This harbour is the key to the Adriatic. It was because of 
Valona that the Italians made their move on 
Albania two years ago. For the same reason as 
the English held on to Calais for centuries, so 
the Italians felt they could not leave so vital a harbour in the 
Adriatic to other ownership. Its possession by the Greeks 
would enable us to deny the Adriatic to Italy. Venice, 
Trieste, Fiume will be at the mercy of the British Navy when 
Italy loses Valona. This danger aroused Signor Mussolini to 
instant action. He had dismissed the local commander in 
Albania, but on the threat to Valona, when it was seen that 
Argyrokastro could no longer be held, he had a regular purge 
of high military and naval officers. The first to go were 
Marshal Bagdolio and General de Vecchi “at their own 
request,” we were told. Then came the resignation of Admiral 
Cavagnari and news commentators all over the world were 
at pains to see political reasons as well as military ones for 
these changes. Marshal Bagdolio was not a Fascist, General 
de Vecchi was an ardent one. But a far more likely explanation 
than that of a political split was suggested on December 9 by 


Valona Causes 
a Crisis 
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the Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times. It was that the 
Italians have got the funks on board and that Mussolini knows 
it and must recoup his losses. It is the threat to Valona which 
has stimulated him. If he loses it—and this may now happen 
any day—it will be found written on his heart—as Calais was 
on Queen Mary’s. 


THE Greeks have rendered us the immense service of 
recovering for us the initiative lost by our Foreign Office. 
We could have kept Italy out of the war, 
we did not do so. Once she was in, we 
could have fought her, we waited until 
Germany had absorbed Rumania and her oil fields. That 
time of hesitation is over. We have now driven such Italian 
warships as we have not sunk to harbour, we have got 
Crete as a naval base, we can take our ships to the Adriatic, 
we have shelled Valona. Italy is now in a serious position, 
for besides her Albanian expedition she has two others, one in 
Libya and one in Abyssinia. This last is cut off from her 
until the end of the war, while the big Italian army in Libya 
has 250 miles of sea between it and home, and this highly 
exposed and mechanised force must be supplied with all that 
a modern army needs as well as with men to take the places 
of the heavy casualties suffered in the fighting which began on 
December 9. Three such expeditionary forces such as Italy 
has would tax even England with her navy, her Empire and 
her hundreds of years of experience. And Italy is new to the 
business of Empire while her people have no stomach for it. 


This Mare 
Nostrum 


The opportunity thus offered is for us to take and in spite | 
of Hitler’s new West Wallon the channel and of hissubmarine — 
Atlantic work and his ferocity against our cathedrals we ought | 


to be able to deal fully with the Mediterranean situation early 
this year. It is true that we do not know what if anything 
Germany will do to support Italy. But one very significant 
thing happened in November. Count Grandi was sent to 
negotiate with Hitler instead of the Foreign Secretary, Count 
Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law. Count Grandi is a patriotic 
Italian who understands Germany perfectly. It is extremely 
interesting that he should have been chosen for this mission. 
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It is the first sign of dawning sanity in the Fascist Government. 
Before these lines are in print there may be others. 


THE Greek campaign is not over. Reinforcements sent out 
from Italy might, even now, turn the scale and inflict disaster 

, upon our gallant Allies. But the opening phase 
erient of the campaign has shown the danger of accept- 
Greece—and _ing too readily some of the “ lessons’’ deduced 
eloowhere from the collapse of France. Much of what 
has been written is valuable, but many deductions were made 
much too hastily, with little thought for underlying funda- 
mental causes. The lessons from Greece apparently modify 
those deduced from France. When, in May, 1940, the German 
armoured divisions came sweeping into Belgium and down 
upon Northern France, they had, in general, to deal with 
open undulating country, criss-crossed with roads and rail- 
ways, sown with big cities and populous villages. Good 
leadership could have provided artificial obstacles swiftly. 
Roads could have been blocked, bridges blown up, river-lines 
and canal banks defended, villages could have been converted 
into miniature fortresses. Whilst local commanders here 
and there fought heroically, there was, from the standpoint 
of general co-ordinated effort, no leadership worthy of the 
name ; the French troops broke, cities surrendered to handfuls 
of German motor-cyclists, the entire French left collapsed. 
In the Battle of France there was the same failure to organise 
co-ordinated defence ; the word had gone round, “ defence by 
counter-attack.”” The failure of these counter-attacks led 
to swift collapse. Let us now look at Albania. The 
Italian effort at a swift mechanised thrust to Salonica came 
up against hill country, poor in roads, but the natural 
obstacles would never have held them had they been pitted 
against troops handled in the same spirit as were the French 
under Gamelin, or had there been among the Greeks the same 
dissensions and half-heartedness as ruined the French. 
What saved the situation, from the Greek standpoint, was 
the forceful personality of General Metaxas, the firm hold 
he had over his people. Instead of lengthy discussions, 
ending in weak compromises, decisions were taken swiftly 
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and boldly. Instead of the Italians being left to make their 
attack at their own chosen moment, with perfected plans 


and preparations, whilst the Greeks hugged defensive positions, | 


the Greeks launched their own well-timed counter-offensive ; 


skilfully handled mountain batteries knocked out tanks and | 


covered infantry attacks ; numerical superiority enabled the 


Greeks to reach out for Italian flanks and turn them ; Italian | 


dive-bombers did damage, but not enough to halt the Greeks ; 
the paradox was seen of Italian tanks in Greek hands, used 
to complete the discomfiture of beaten Italians. 


THE Greek campaign is of immense importance from a 
military point of view. It corrects the view that mechanisa- 


. tion is all that counts in war. Greece, from a 
e 


Effort population of some 6,000,000, mobilised some [| 
700,000 men, of whom about 300,000 men went | 


to their field army. The proportions of the national manhood 
mobilised and put into the field recall the analogous effort 
made by France. The Greeks had few tanks, and next to 
no aircraft. They were deficient in anti-tank weapons, and 
gratefully accepted a small number of anti-tank rifles sup- 


plied to them by us. The Italians had available in Albania 


some 200,000 troops, of whom, however, not more than 
150,000 were actually available as a field army. These troops 
were semi-professional formations, there were crack Alpine 
divisions among them, and Bersagliert, the shock troops of 
the Italian Army. To make up for their deficiencies in 


numbers, the Italians had a great superiority in mechanised | 
formations and in aircraft. Here were conditions proclaimed | 
by some of our military writers as the end-all and be-all of | 


success in war: smaller numbers of highly trained troops, 


equipped with superior mechanical means of combat, pitted | 
against a numerous but poorly armed foe. Yet the results | 


have been the opposite of those expected. It was the Italians 
who sustained disaster and not the Greeks; the Greek 
National Army, which should have been capable of doing 
nothing but act upon the defensive, has taken the offensive. 
Attacks conducted against modern weapons, and without 
tanks and aircraft, have been brilliantly successful. Instead 
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of the Greek National Army flying helter-skelter before 
Italian semi-professional troops with their mechanical accom- 
paniments, all the helter-skelter business was on the other 
side. It is true that British aircraft gave valuable help to our 
Ally. But time was needed to establish air-bases for them. 
The Greeks scored their earlier decisive successes with very 
little help from ourselves. 


THE fighting in North Africa, the fighting in Greece, the 
campaign in Flanders and in France each tells the story of 
No Royal Road a in its own way. It is for us to learn. We 

ave to realise from our experience of the 
campaign of 1940 that there is, in war, no Royal Road to 
victory. Victory comes from the adaptation of means to 
ends by people who are well led and determined to win. 
Leadership counts for a great deal, but the will to win is even 
more important. The Greeks have both these essentials. 
They were ready, they are admirably commanded, they are 
fierce and efficient fighters. The arm-chair critics who 
advocate nothing but defence, or nothing but tanks, or 
nothing but aircraft—and we have lately seen all such schools 
at work—forget the essentials of war, which are that an army 
must be prepared for defence, yet ready to attack ; it must have 
an ample air force and an adequate degree of mechanisation. 
And above and beyond all these necessities an army must 
have bold leadership and good staff officers. Then, victory 
may be looked for. 


THE “ new order ”’ whenever it appears is singularly like the 
old disorder, which we fondly hoped had been buried, at any 
rate, in Europe. A group of intriguers in 
France, using Marshal Pétain, seized power by 
a coup de main when their country collapsed. 
They maintained themselves in office—with a few changes— 
by means of German support. They reigned, but they did 
not govern—Herr Hitler did that. On December 13 it was 
suddenly announced that M. Laval, Marshal Pétain’s right- 
hand man and designated successor, had been removed from 
office; that he had been placed under arrest and that M. 


A Palace 
Revolution 
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Flandin had succeeded to some part of his power. The 
Marshal came himself to the microphone to announce this 
event, he said: ‘‘ M. Pierre Laval is no longer a member of 
this Government . .. the Constitutional Act, number 4, 
which nominated my successor (Laval) is cancelled . . . the 
National Revolution continues.” It does indeed! For 
anything more contrary to Constitutional Government than 
this régime of favourites, who are exalted or abased at will, 
could not be imagined. This palace revolution caused a 
considerable stir, and its nature was soon recognised even 
through the fog of inspired communiqués about the aims and 
views of Laval and Flandin. It soon became clear that 
Germany had not been consulted, for on the dismissal of his 
nominee, Hitler’s radio reminded France that Germany was 
still at war with her. The German envoy, Abetz, went at 
once to Vichy, caused the release of Laval, and forced Marshal 
Pétain to receive him. A story of a plot to get the Marshal 
to Paris to meet Hitler and there sequestrate him is believed. 
The plot is said to have been exposed by M. Peyrouton, 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Alibert, Minister of Justice. 
These Ministers had wind of what was going on and their 
story convinced Marshal Pétain of Laval’s treachery. The 
next move is Germany’s. 


In 1914 British Ministers were completely surprised by the 
German attack, but they were only surprised because they 
The Old Story had refused to listen to those who warned them. 

Sir Eyre Crowe, then the ablest man in the 
Foreign Office, had told them again and again what was 
coming. His foresight was proved. The Crowe Memorandum 
which was published after the event, and which dotted all the 
“‘7’s”’ and crossed all the ‘‘t’s”’ of the German plans, showed 
not only his prescience but the wilful blindness of the Asquith 
Cabinet. In 1939 British Ministers were again taken by 
surprise. One of them, Sir John Simon, had been a member 
of the Cabinet in 1914, so he was quite accustomed to being 
mistaken. We do not know what warnings the 1939 Cabinet 
had from their officials, but we may be sure that such docu- 
ments exist and that some day other memoranda will be 
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printed which will show that Mr. MacDonald, Lord Baldwin 
and Mr. Chamberlain had plenty of notice of what lay ahead. 
These reflections are due to the recent American broadcasts 
of Sir Robert Vansittart, broadcasts which English listeners 
might be allowed to hear with advantage. Sir Robert 
Vansittart is the principal Diplomatic Adviser to the British 
Government. Up to 1937 he had been the permanent head 
of the Foreign Office, but Mr. Eden found him embarrassing 
and created a post for him “‘ where he could do no harm ’’— 
that is, where he could be smothered. At that time Mr. Eden 
was all for Geneva, Sanctions, and—apparently also dis- 
armament. He is now Secretary of State, but his record 
at the Foreign Office should not be forgotten, nor, ‘should the 
list of Foreign Secretaries since 1929 ever be out of our minds. 
To them and their false views we owe the fact that we entered 
the war unarmed. These are their names :— 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, : 
Sir John Simon, 

Mr. Anthony Eden, 
Viscount Halifax. 


The first is dead. The others are still in high positions. 


It was a happy thought which brought Sir Robert Vansittart 
to the microphone to talk about something he knew. His 
broadcasts—they are still going on at the time 
of writing—will be printed as a book.* It will 
have a wide circulation and it will be with 
profound astonishment that the British public will read the 
views of a man to whom the British Ministers might have 
turned for advice. His theme is Germany—her hatred for 
England. In 1908 George Meredith said that we should be 
grateful to the Germans for their frankness. Sir Robert 
stresses this :— 


Sir Robert 
Vansittart 


‘There has never been any true German departure 
from that inner political hatred of England, based mainly 


* We understand that they will shortly be published by Hamish 
Hamilton. 
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on jealousy, the most potent engine of evil in the human 
frame. In all my long experience I have never known 
Germans in the plural vary one of two attitudes. They 
have either openly, and often violently, vented their 
hatred of us ; or else they have tried to throw dust in our 
eyes. Considering how loudly they have voiced their first 
motive, I have always been astonished to see how far they 
succeeded in their second. ‘ For fifty years we have been 
out to destroy England,’ said a German general, when 
Germany invaded Norway ; ‘ and this time we are leaving 
nothing to chance.’ 

“The war of 1914 was no more an accident than the 
war of 1939, or the war of 1870, or the war of 1866, or the 
war of 1864, or the wars of Frederick the Great, or the 
wars of Barbarossa, or the wars of Charlemagne, or the 
wars of Czsar’s annual warmongers. All Germany’s wars 
have been most carefully and deliberately prepared, and 
launched at what Germany’s rulers thought the most 
opportune moment. Nothing, in the words of the German 
general, has been left to chance. Everything that ingenuity 
could devise has always been ready for the Day; and 
there will never be a day when the world can breathe 
freely, unless this fact is recognised.” 


This is what the National Review has tried to bring home to its 
readers for forty years. 


SiR ROBERT VANSITTART, in a series of brilliant historical 
passages, recapitulates the history of German aggression. 
Bismarck provoked three wars in the 19th 


oo century, the Emperor William the war of 
- onl 1914. He disposes of the myth that the | 


Treaty of Versailles caused the war of 1939. 


“The truth is that Germany’s long training in 
militarism had led inevitably first towards expansion in 
Europe and then towards world-domination. And this 
urge had become so strong that the temporary set-back 
of 1918 would in no circumstances have sufficed to stem 
it. After a period of disappointment and recovery, 
Germany—moved by what a German writer has called 
‘the snarling, blood-thirsty resentment that spread 
throughout Germany after 1918 ’"—would have had her 
fifth fling in any event. What made the fifth war a 
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plumb certainty was the advent of the most horrible 
oppression the world has ever seen. This tyranny was 
brought about and guided by fanatical, efficient gangsters ; 
. . . Hitler has capitalised the German strain of ill- 
defined mysticism—a blind faith which is fed on phrases 
about Germany’s mission, Germany’s destiny, and which 
thrives on blind obedience to blind doctrines. This is 
the explanation of the otherwise inexplicable bestialities 
committed by Germany in her fifth war ; the methodical 
obliteration from the air of defenceless townlets and 
villages in order to drive refugees out to block the roads ; 
the crushing of fugitive civilians by tanks, the machine- 
gunning of women and children, the machine-gunning 
of merchant-seamen and lightship-keepers in the water, 
the machine-gunning of seamen even when they have 
been trying to rescue Germans, the systematic bombing 
of hospitals and hospital ships. But to do all these things, 
that no Briton could or would do, the Nazis can find a 
large supply of cold-blooded young barbarians, who are 
not only willing to do them but revel in doing them. 
How is it that modern Germany has surrendered itself 
to one who wanted war, as he himself said, when he was 
fifty years old—he just couldn’t wait until he was fifty- 
five! The answer is that the remnants of Prussian 
conscience are easily satisfied by the drug of mechanical 
obedience to any order, however cruel. Prussianism, 
militarism, lust of world-conquest, Nazism—that sequence 
has made Germans the exponents of incredibly dirty 
fighting and foul play.” 


Wuy has Germany taken with such eagerness to Hitler and Co. ? 


‘The answer is that Prussianised Germany so worships power 

and efficiency, that she is ready not only to 
Gangster forgive but to deify the gangsters who provide 
Paradise ee . 

it in sufficient doses. And these gangsters 
supply it in such quantity that the mass forgives them for 
another defect—corruption—which normally arouses con- 
demnation, or at least jealousy. The Nazi leaders, one and 
all, started without a cent. One of the best known of them, 
for example, used to peddle cocaine in the Bristol Bar in 
Berlin. All the Nazi leaders have grown rich on political 
plunder ; and many have amassed enormous fortunes in 
cash ; they have bought valuable works of art, pictures and 
large houses. How did they get hold of all this wealth—which, 
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by the way, is quite incompatible with Socialism even of the 
‘National’ brand? I'll tell you one story—it’s enough to 
answer that question. There lived in Austria a harmless non- 
political squire, Herr von Remitz, and he owned an attractive 
residence on Lake Fuschl, near Salzburg. Unfortunately for 
him it was too attractive. Ribbentrop saw it and liked it. 
The squire was put into a concentration camp at Dachau, 
where he conveniently died. Ribbentrop annexed his 
house.” 


We remember the murder of the Austrian Chancellor, 
Dollfuss. Here is the story and the sequel. 


‘‘When Nazis murdered Dollfuss, they let him bleed slowly 
to death for long hours, during which they would allow him 
to see neither priest nor doctor. For this, thirteen brutes were 
very properly hanged. Listen now to what two of the Nazi 
leaders have to say of these murderers : ‘‘ Wherever in all the 
world National Socialists march, these dead comrades march 
with us.”’ That is Herr Hess, Hitler’s Deputy. You would 
not think that anyone would take credit for the eternal 
company of thugs. And here is Herr Bohle, Organisation 
Leader of Germans abroad: “ Their sacrifice is an example 
which National Socialists in all countries must emulate.” 


That is, all National Socialists must be ready to murder when 
and how they are ordered. 


THERE are people who tell us that the German menace is all 
Hitler—destroy him and his gang and Germany will become 


; peaceful. To say this is to forget German 
ee History. 

«Hitler is no accident. He is the natural 
and continuous product of a breed which from the dawn of 
history has been predatory and bellicose. It has thriven on 
indulgence which has always been in favour of giving the 
aggressor another chance. And the aggressor has always 
taken it. This country, for instance, rescued and subsidised 
the bankrupt Frederick the Great; Russia successfully 
pleaded on behalf of Prussia with Napoleon when he had her 
beaten at Jena; and after the war of 1914-1918 all wishful- 
thinkers pleaded for Germany and lent her money. With 
that money she re-armed. The creature has its habits, and 
great suffering has come because those habits have never been 
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widely enough known. Hitler’s dupes and arch-dupes even 
believed that his proclaimed demand of expansion was 
compatible with his professed offers of non-aggression pacts. 
‘Of course there have been, and are, Germans who may not 
have liked executing the programmes of their leaders ; but 
with individuals we are not concerned ; the fact remains that 
the programmes of their leaders always have been executed. 
And there is a remarkable resemblance between those German 
leaders. It is therefore dangerous to persist in the hallucina- 
tion that there is in Germany an effective element of kindly 
and learned old gentlemen, and of sweet pig-tailed maidens. 
That is unhappily a myth. The German professors either 
vanish on the day of battle, or they turn out to be the worst of 
the expansionists. Don’t count on the maidens either. .. . 
To-day the official ‘ League of German Maidens ’ is singing :— 


‘We've given up the Christian line, 
For Christ was just a Jewish swine, 
As for his mother—what a shame— 
Cohn was the lady’s real name.’ 


‘«« Drop the myth of the professors and the maidens, and the 
other fictitious restraining influences. It is too expensive, 
Instead let’s face up to the truth. History tells it to you 
plainly. The German is often a moral creature ; the Germans 
never ; and it is the Germans who count.”’ 


SiR ROBERT telJs us of his boyhood in Germany and of his 
experiences. He went there in the ’nineties and then first 

struck the “ shrieking crescendo’ of German 
Re iny Sane propaganda: his first impression was that 
he had come to a country of homicidal maniacs. 


‘“T was at a German School at the end of the last century 
and learned for the first time what it was like to be really 
hated. For some time a general explosion of Anglophobia 
had been in full blast. It was unpleasant, sometimes painful, 
to be in a theatre or restaurant. It was worse to be at home. 
The head-master’s daughter used to pursue me about the house, 
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even into my bedroom, cursing England, foretelling our 


destruction and the rise of Germany on our ruins. The other [| 


inmates joined in her pastime with gusto and venom. In my 
boyhood it became apparent to me that the Germans in the 
plural meant to destroy us if they could. I have therefore 
never paid too much attention to their false professions of 
friendship and protestations of innocent aims.” 


Sir Robert learned the German code of honour—it is a 


very curious one. His first experience was during his first | 


lawn tennis tournament. 


““T was a beginner, and got a big handicap; and so it 
came about that I was still plodding along in the handicap 
singles, just when the two tennis heroes of all our youths, the 
brothers Doherty, were playing the final of the open doubles 
on the next court. My opponent was a champion duellist, 
called Captain Flesch. The town had turned out to look at 
the Dohertys. The only people near Flesch and me were two 
Germans flirting with two girls under the trees ; also there 
was a dog. But none of them, not even the dog, was looking 
at us; and they were quite right. The few points I scored 
unluckily coincided with outbursts of applause round the 
Doherty’s court. Flesch thereupon challenged me to a duel, 
on the ground that I had packed the court. He also said he 
would challenge the two Germans; but they knew a thing 
or two, and made off, girls and dog and all. After Captain 
Flesch had done hunting them, he came back and challenged 


me again. But by then I had had time to think. SoI said: | 


“TEE 


oe 


‘Look here, nothing would induce me to fight you with a © 


pistol or a sword ; but if you challenge me any more I shall 
hit you. And then, as there will be no duel, won’t you be 
dishonoured, and have to commit suicide? Let’s go on with 
the game.’ But the bullet-headed Captain wouldn't. 


“This story has a postscript, in which I took no part. 
The Captain went on to another tournament, and did exactly 


the same thing. The duel was fought with sabres; his | 


opponent was a novice and let fly too soon, wounding him 
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severely in the right arm before the show had ever started. 
‘Hi!’ said everyone, ‘ you can’t do that.’ ‘Sorry,’ said the 
novice, ‘I lost my head. Captain Flesch has lost his right 
arm. We're quits. But, of course, if the Captain would care 
to go on with his /e/t arm, my honour will be quite satisfied.’ ”’ 


But in talking of Germany you have to talk of war. They 
dream of it, they write of it, they force it upon the world. 

“The following quotation is taken at 
random from thousands available. It is from 
the organ of the German Army, Deutsche Wehr: ‘ Every 
human and social activity is justified only if it helps to prepare 
for war. The new human being is completely possessed by 
the thought of war. He must not, cannot, think of anything 
else.’ People of the world, where is the change since Tacitus 
wrote: ‘They hate peace’? If there were the least doubt 
about it, let us listen to Hitler himself: ‘ War is the most 
natural, the most everyday matter. War is eternal. War is 
life.’ ‘ The Germans,’ said Proissart, ‘ are hard and cruel to 
their prisoners.’ He wrote that five hundred years ago. 
And in October, 1940, the German Gauleiter, Greiser, has 
explicitly instructed his fellow-countrymen to treat Poles 
with hardness, loathing and starvation. Here again there is 
no change in the Germans.” 

Down the ages they are the same. 


Always War 


WHETHER the Kaiser ruled or the “ clap-trap King ’’—Adoif 
—the cry has always been the same—the German working 

man had no say at any time. He was cannon 
ad ; fodder. ‘‘ War settles everything,” and Sir 

Robert Vansittart quotes from material taken 
at random from his immense store of newspaper cuttings, to 
show this. And having shown it he asks: ‘‘ What sort of a 
life has Germany allowed the World to lead ? Generations of 
us have never tasted real peace ; and we shall never taste it 
until the incubus is removed.” And we can never believe in 
their reform unless we see it. 
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“The Brazen Horde will come brazenly after defeat, 
and profess that it has never done anything wrong. And 
its apologists will join unctuously in long litanies of 
denial. They did that after the last war. The denials 
were lies. They will not work this time. There is no 
horror that Germans have not committed ; and the hurri- 
cane of cruelty produces the wave of indignation. Beware, 
therefore, lest another sham reformation be staged. Take 
nothing for granted. Make sure for yourselves and for 
your children.”’ 


For our children! But who can trust our public men to 
remember them ? 


THE death of Lord Lothian at Washington makes a vacancy 
in the most important Embassy where we have a representa- 
; tive. The post will probably be filled before 
hana these lines are in our readers’ hands, and there 
is a press orgy of suggestion as to who should 
go to the U.S.A. Everyone with a fad proposes his own head 
faddist, while unpopular members of the Cabinet are billed 
for the post by those colleagues who want to get rid of them. 
May we put in a reminder that we have an excellent diplo- 
matic service, far more fitted to represent this country than 
any purely political or propagandist person. In spite of what 
has recently been written about the Embassy in Washington, 
the fact remains that the men who have done best in this 
difficult post have been professional diplomats. Such men 
as Lord Pauncefort, Sir Esmé Howard, Sir Ronald Lindsay 
have been successful and well liked. The newspapers did not 
write them up—this was an advantage—they made few 
speeches—this is all-important. During the last war a most 
talented diplomat, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, was discarded for 
Lord Reading, who was followed by Sir Auckland Geddes ; 
neither of these was a patch upon the diplomatist they had 
replaced. But the press wrote them up and the public do 
not know—how should they ?—what goes on in Embassies. 
We hope that the country’s need may be thought more 
important than the finding of a post for an unsuccessful 
minister or the promotion of some modern exponent of a 
new Geneva. 
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In the great Empire of India we are suffering from the effects 
of twenty years of mistaken policy. Just as we owe the 
war to the Internationalists with their cloud- 
cuckoo land at Geneva, so do we owe our 
present Indian difficulties to the lack of 
comprehension and lack of candour of our politicians and the 
advisers they listened to. The Genevans thought they could 
substitute a polyglot band of foreigners for the armies, navies 
and air forces of the world. The Round Table thought that 
the ballot box was all that was required to govern and protect 
India. Both sets of people were wrong ; things are what they 
are. We are now purging ourselves of the Geneva poison— 
for it is poisonous to think that someone else will guard for 
nation the treasures of its civilisation. We have not yet 
faced up to the Empire situation or realised that to govern 
warring, backward peoples, to protect the weak from the 
strong, to do justice and bring prosperity to those who can 
never conquer them for themselves is no easy task. It is not 
to be compassed by yielding to disorder and pandering to 
rebellion, the last twenty years have taught us this. Shall 
we learn the lesson? If not we may as well say goodbye to 
our great Eastern Empire. In India the arch-intriguer, 
Gandhi, is directing a campaign of civil disobedience. He 
designates those who are to break the law, they obey him and 
are sent to prison: he remains outside. Why? A little 
firmness here would be as well, for the object of Gandhi 
is the same as Hitler’s. He desires to wreck the British 
Empire. In vain have the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, and 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Amery, implored this would-be 
ruler of India to appear to yield to their persuasion. In vain 
have the Press in this country pretended to their readers that 
this challenge in the East was a different one to the challenge 
in the West. It is the same and in their hearts all our Round 
Tablers know it. 


On the Indian 
Front 


IF it were not all so desperately serious it would be funny 
to watch the wrigglings of the supporters of Indian Home 
Rule. The Times has discovered that Gandhi 
is morally unscrupulous. They will soon find 
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out that he is as much an enemy of this country and of all 
we are fighting for as de Valera, Hertzog or Hitler, all, at one 
time or another praised by those who suffered from post-war 
delusions. The British Government will have to fight Gandhi 
and his subversive movement—let there be no doubt of that. 
They, and their predecessors made him a powerful man by 
always yielding to his pretensions. He thinks he is God 
Almighty. He has lately been muttering threats of another 
starvation strike to death. Well, let him strike and let him 
die if he wants to, and tell him he can do both without disturb- 
ing the Indian administration. Prick the Gandhi bubble ! 
All this Congress business is a mirage. It has no reality at 
all, the realities in India are in the teeming Hindu population, 
in the helpless and hopeless habits engendered by their religion 
and the need for care and patient rule which we alone can give. 
Looking on at our performances, at our endeavours to make 
Gandhi’s Congress the rulers of India, are the Moslem 
communities of India, a minority, it is true, in the ballot-box 
sense, but a homogenous minority of virile people with a 
genuine and moral religion. Gandhi and Co. propose to rule 
over them by means of counting heads. They do not propose 
to be so ruled, the all-India Moslem League has flatly refused 
to go under Congress. They regard the Hindu religion with 
horror, and Hindu habits with disgust, they will not be 
governed by such people. Have we, the Imperial British 
people, so far forgotten our business that we can no longer 
see our way or do our duty in India both by the Moslems and 
the Hindus ? Can we not recover from the post-war disease 
of Empire-fear with which we were inoculated after the war ? 
We know we are a brave and a staunch race. Cannot we 
prove this in India as well as at home ? 


THE war inside South Africa is conducted as a sort of triangular 

duel. There are three parties, the German party, which 

_. frankly desires to see South Africa adhere to 

The War Inside the Germans; the Smuts party which will 
South Africa ita 

make an effort of a limited kind; the British 

population which is “all in’”’ with the rest of the Empire. 
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Until recently one of the leaders of the first, the German party, 
was General Hertzog, but he has been thrown over by his 
followers of the Herenigde party, although his speeches 
should have satisfied even Goebbels. Here are two specimens 
which were delivered at a recent meeting of the Herenigde 
party at Bloemfontein. 


“T ask you to show me any nation in the world which 
by its deeds shows any respect for democracy. The 
democracies have been converted into the greatest 
dictatorships. . .” 


“What was actually at stake in the war to-day was 
this: That Europe would be renewed. For some years, 
in fact, the conflicts had centred round the question of 
whether or not a new Europe should arise. During the 
last great war Germany had already been for it, but even 
then the Allies had not wanted it. Why not? Because 
the vested interest of the people who had accumulated 
riches, the people who occupied high positions, and those 
who expected to amass wealth or attain high positions 
did not want to relinquish their wealth, their power or 
their aspirations by supporting the new order.”—Daily 
Dispatch, East London. 


The implacable Boer extremists and their German paymasters 
were not satisfied with this, they demanded more. General 
Hertzog at a subsequent meeting of this, his own party, was 
dropped. He, and Mr. Havenga have since resigned their 
seats in parliament. The Herenigde Party, now, under the 
leadership of Dr. Malan and others, are set on a course for 
something stronger. Among their adherents are fanatical 


predicants who are preaching a jehad against England and the 
Empire on Germany’s behalf. 


BEFORE General Hertzog had been pushed out of the Herenigde 
party an event had occurred which clearly showed the trend 
_ Of the South African republicans. The Here- 

oe Subversive pnigde arty had come to terms with the 
Ossewa-Brandwag, with which it had been at 

enmity. It was at the end of October that these two powerful 
organisations agreed to work together. Now the Ossewa- 
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Brandwag movement is a strongly subversive one, so well 
provided with funds that the older Boer political parties had 
to reckon with it. The war gave it the opportunity that all 
revolutionaries dream of, such as must have been the hope 
of the Fascist and Communist parties in England, and, as the 
present South African Government did not want to quarrel 
with any powerful group, a blind eye was at first turned on 
their activities. It is only recently that evidence has been 
published to show what they were working for. The most 
striking thing about this organisation, with its obvious German 
inspiration, is the way in which it has swung the South African 
republicans away from their old lip service to democracy and 
towards an authoritarian system of government. General 
Hertzog has kicked down the ladder by which he rose and has 
asked for a ‘“‘ new order,” while Dr. Malan has apparently 
become a militant Nazi, while still asking for “‘ a free indepen- 
dent Republic.”” Asa South African critic pointed out :— 


“His ideas of freedom . . . are peculiar, to say the 
least, for in the next breath Dr. Malan—possibly with his 
eye on the presidency of the republic he now wishes to 
see established—stated that if, after the formation of 
the republic, the ‘ hostile ’ section of the Press advocated 
the re-establishment of the British connection, this would 
be regarded as high treason.”—[Daily Dispatch, 
November 2.] 


If this is to be so in Dr. Malan’s republic, how can his conduct 
as a citizen of the British Empire and a subject of King George 
be described ? 


So much for the extreme Republicans and pro-Germans in 
South Africa ; they form a strong body ; they are supported 

from outside by every means known to Dr. 
a Goebbels, and their fiery crusade represents a 

public danger. Next to them comes the Smuts 
party. General Smuts differs from General Hertzog and 
Dr. Malan in not being a pro-German. He does not believe 
that it would suit his people to adhere to Germany : he is as 
much a republican and an independence man as either of the 
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others, but he differs from them in having no violent anti- 
British bias and in being very intelligent. He believes in 
keeping friends with England and in getting complete inde- 
pendence—but in getting this with the consent of England 
on de Valera lines. The word “ Empire ’”’ never now crosses 
his lips : No !—General Smuts is in this war for what he can 
get out of it for his own race. He will fight in Africa, he will 
make up to Rhodesia, Kenya, Tanganyika—he wants them— 
but he is only in this business as a partner with a very limited 
liability. Although he does not say so in these words, he 
plainly shows what he feels. When he was recently in East 
Africa he addressed the South African troops, and this is what 
he said :— 

“We are fighting first and foremost for South Africa. 
I came from South Africa in one day. We have machines 
now which could fly non-stop from Pretoria to Nairobi. 
It shows how futile it would be to defend ourselves on 
our own frontiers and within our own borders. 

‘““A machine loaded with bombs in the Kenya High- 
lands could the same day bomb our towns and villages in 
the Transvaal. If you want to defend the Union effec- 
tively, you must start your defence very far north. To 
wait until the enemy is on your border is both childish 
and futile. Not only have we promised to be here, we 
have to be here, in our own interests. 

“In this area we will defend to the last, and I am sure 
victoriously, our homeland in the far south. 

‘“‘ Though you are fighting for South Africa, your work 
will bear greater fruit in the struggle that 1s going on, and 
the efforts you are making will, perhaps not in our time, 
bring about the United States of Africa. With the material 
we have and the chance we now have, that dream of the 
future will be realised.’’ [Our italics.] 


That is it. The United States of Africa, where, as the only 


white community of any size, the Union of South Africa 
would be the natural leader. 


But alongside these two Boer parties there is another force 
in South Africa—the British community—this is not formed 

oe into a party. Concerned with the business of 
The British the country, which, in so far as it is effective, 
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is entirely in British hands, they are employed in running it. 
They made the roads, built the railways and the dams, sunk 
the mines, planted the forests and introduced competent 
farming methods. They have only intermittently concerned 
themselves with politics, and while they were making South 
Africa into a country which could be lived in, the Boers were 
concerned with capturing the machinery of parties and 
governments. Even now the South African Britisher hardly 
realises what will be his fate, or that of his children, if he does 
not take a more active part in public affairs. It is true that 
there is a British party, the Dominion Party, true, too, that 
without it General Smuts could not have formed his Govern- 
ment, but the tradition of leaving politics to the politicians 
(who are mainly Dutch) is so engrained in South Africa that 
the average Englishman out there is quite content to cheer 
General Smuts, without watching what he is doing, and was, 
even at one time, anxious to get on with General Hertzog. 
For the moment the British voters are important to General 
Smuts, they represent rather more than a third of the white 
population of South Africa and they are a stabilising element, 
solid and reliable. For the moment, too, they are intensely 
proud of being British and of belonging to the one race which 
is standing up in the world for liberty. If they can remember 
their pride when all this is over, and not again swallow the 
legend of Boer superiority, South Africa may become a 
flourishing limb of the British Empire. For the moment the 
British are doing all they can. The Augean Stable of Boer 
incompetence is being somewhat cleansed, for the time other 
considerations than that of being a ‘ good Afrikander ” 
govern appointments and some men of proved incompetence 
have been shifted. But much more is needed. The outbreak 
of war showed up the horrid mess which corrupt and slack 
administration had made. The South African British will 
have to stick to their guns during and after the war if they 
are to win good government for their country. 


THERE is a delusion much fostered in the London Press, that 
the rape of Holland by Germany and the present starvation 
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and ill-treatment of the Dutch people will give 
pause to Herr Hitler’s Dutch supporters in 
South Africa. This comes from a total misunderstanding of 
the South African situation. The Herenigde-Ossewag Brand- 
wag Party is no more concerned with the oppression of Holland 
than with the Pyramids of Egypt. That Holland should be— 
as before—our ally, that her Ruler and her Government 
should have taken refuge in England and that the Dutch 
fleet and Colonies should now look to us for help and protection 
means nothing at all to the rebellious elements in South Africa. 
And yet they are faithfully told how Holland fell and what 
brutalities are being committed there. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Harloff, Commander of the Dutch Air Force, recently 
broadcast to South Africa an account of what happened in 
Holland. Here is a part of what he said :— 


A Delusion 


“‘ On the second day of the war 40 German parachutists 
who were to occupy the suburb of Schiebroek made use 
of about thirty children who had just come out of school. 
They forced these children to go ahead in order to prevent 
the Dutch soldiers from firmg on them. On arrival at 
Schiebroek these children were mercilessly shot down by 
Nazi parachute troops. 

“Some parachutists who had been injured were 
treated in hospital. The youngest was 14 and the oldest 
16. Their task was to shoot every living being they 
encountered. If they could read or write it was with 
difficulty. Their entire education was calculated to 
inculcate in them feelings of hate, ruthlessness and love of 
violence. 

“On another occasion 16 ‘ nuns’ gathered in a street 
with machine-guns hidden under their dresses. 

“The penetration of the Germans through one area 
which was sown with land mines was facilitated by means 
of posters advertising cigarettes stuck against trees. 
On the back of every one of these posters traitors had 
written instructions for the guidance of the invaders.” 
[S. A. Press Association. ] 


But such warnings of what the Germans are, rather stimulate 
those South Africans who adhere to the cause and are ready 
to condone the methods of Hitler and Co. 
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Don MANUEL AZANA, who has died in exile in France at the 

age of 60, was a leading personality among the Left Wing 
parties of Republican Spain and, after the 

pan Sonnet collapse of the Monarchy in 1931, held the 
portfolio of Prime Minister. An anti-clerical 

politician, he was credited with the astonishing remark that 


Spain had ceased to be Catholic; under his Premiership | 


Church was separated from State and the Society of Jesus 
was dissolved. His opponents regarded him as a more ruth- 


less dictator than General Primo de Rivera, but he at last © 


succeeded in keeping order during the first two years of the 


Republican régime, suppressing a Right Wing coup organised _ 


at Seville by General Sanjurjo in 1932 and an outbreak of 
Communism at Casas Viejas, a small village in the wilds of 
Andalucia. He also piloted through the Cortes the compli- 
cated Catalan Statute, granting Catalonia a partial measure 


of home rule, and was responsible for the revolutionary Land | 


Reform Bill, which confiscated some of the grandees’ large 
estates and distributed them among the impoverished but 
inexperienced peasants. After the victory of Gil Robles’ 
Catholic Party at the 1933 elections Sefor Azana went into 
Opposition, but he is said to have discouraged the Left Wing 
rising of October, 1934, on the ground that it was foredoomed 
to failure. A wave of democratic enthusiasm carried him and 
the Popular Front into power in February, 1936, and once 
again he became Prime Minister. Almost immediately he 
was appointed President of the Republic in succession to 
Sefior Alcala Zamora, but he was unable to stem the rising 
tide of Left Wing extremism which clashed with that of 
Conservative feeling and of Fascism in the summer of that 
year. During the Civil War he retired from Madrid to 


| 


Valencia, and thence to Barcelona, where the so-called ‘‘ Red ” 


Government put up a last stand against General Franco's 
Nationalist Army. 

More than any other politician, Sefor Azana personified 
the Left Wing anti-clerical aspirations of Republican Spain. 


‘We will be the slaves of nobody,” he said in 1936; “a free © 
and independent country—that is to say, a Republic, is what — 


Spain desires to be and shall be.’’ A well-known man of 
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letters and a prominent member of the Atenes, the leading 
literary club of Madrid, Don Manuel was the author of 
numerous essays such as E/ Jardin de los Frailes and of a play 
La Corona, which was performed while he was Premier. He 
also translated into Spanish George Borrow’s Bible in Spain, 
which he considered the finest book about Spain written by a 
foreigner. A stout, slightly Pickwickian, figure, he was a 
fluent orator and sometimes spoke in the Cortes for more than 
three hours at a time. 


THE German aggressors have many helpers. Not all of them 
are Fascists waiting to say Heil Hitler when the moment for 
., , saluting their leader comes. On the contrary 
— among those who serve our enemies are the 
Communists and their organ The Daily Worker. 

The I.L.P. also paraded in the House of Commons on December 
5 in the person of Mr. McGovern suggesting that we should 
call a peace conference. It is an interesting fact that in 
apparent preparation for this socialist move, The National 
Review was offered more than one letter for publication from 
sot-disant Fascists who made the same suggestions in almost 
the same language. No doubt the authorities are aware of the 
threads which connect together Herr Hitler’s possibly uncon- 
scious British helpers, whether they are on the right or on the 
left. Andif they show more indulgence to the latter than to the 
former it is because of the old illusion that Communism is 
superior to Nazism, whereas both are the bitter fruits of the 
same poisonous tree. On December 5 the House of Commons 
listened to the Amendment proposed by Mr. McGovern, 
seconded by Mr. Campbell Stephen and supported by Mr. 
Maxton. Briefly it suggested that we should stop fighting 


' and ask Hitler and Mussolini to say what they wanted. The 


three Scots wanted peace. So, we believe, do Hitler and 
Mussolini, but at the price of our surrender. The pleas put 
forward were the old ones. When they were used by the 
appeasement party, who so indignant as the I.L.P.? Mr. 


‘ Churchill left his Socialist colleagues to deal with the Amend- 


ment, and Mr. Attlee answered for the Government. This 
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plea for peace at any price, for that was all it was, was defeated 
by 341 votes to 4. The solidity of the House of Commons 
surprised the Americans, but then they understand us as little 
as we understand them. 


WE have referred to the House of Commons’ incident because 


it made a stir at the time and enabled our able editors to write 
The Daily Articles showing how free and how tolerant we 
Worker are. What they ought to have said was that! 
in so far as the three members of the House of Commons were 7 


not disloyal to the community they live in, they were mounte- | 


banks seeking publicity. But there is a much more serious, | 
because it is continuous, effort being made than theirs, an/ 
effort which belittles our country, our allies and our war 
production. This Amendment to the Address was an instance 
of anti-social spirit, but there is another influence which is 
steadily at work to weaken us and that is the work of the 
newspaper Daily Worker. Mr. Beverley Baxter brought this 
matter before the House of Commons on December 3 during 
the debate on the Address. Mr. Baxter is a Canadian and a 
journalist. He sits for Wood Green. In raising the question 
of The Daily Worker and the “ strangely kindly attitude” 
adopted towards Communists by the Government, he spoke 
of this paper. Every day it does its best, and cleverly— 


“‘ to sabotage our war effort, to foul the public life of this 
country, to create, if possible, revolution, and to dis- 


courage the morale of our people and their faith in their 
leaders. ... 

“When the Greeks came into the war this paper 
insulted the Greeks with every epithet it could find. 
When Mr. Chamberlain was not yet buried but lying dead, 
it published the most obscene cartoon that I have ever 
seen in any publication. Why do not we face the 
position ? Every day this journal urges by implication— 
and stronger than that—sabotage. That is only what it 
can mean. It urges and supports every strike. It 
denounces everything in our public life.” [Official Report.] 


This paper, said Mr. Beverley Baxter, ‘is a foul and obscene 
travesty of responsible journalism.” He received no answer 
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from the Government. We hope he will continue to press them 
to take action against all those—and not only the Fascists— 
who are fighting against our fighting forces and our Allies. 
Mr. Bevin recently made a speech which showed that he, at 
any rate, is aware of the organised effort to injure this country, 
It is to be hoped that he will not only speak but will take 
steps to check the rot. 


Mr. WEDGWooOD is the enfant terrible of the House of 
Commons. He will say what he thinks, however inconvenient 
this may be to parties or to Ministers. Here 
Sie is a speech he addressed to the new Home 
Secretary. In it he shows how the abandon- 
ment of the Party System has worked to create an oligarchy 
in the Civil Service :— 


“ One of the difficulties we have to face in this House 
at the present time is that we no longer change about— 
the Conservative Government five years, the Liberal 
Government five years and the Labour Government five 
years. There is no adequate excuse for any change of 
policy. Home Secretary follows Home Secretary, not 
exactly with the same Government but with the same 
general policy of their predecessors, with the result that 
a policy worked up by the permanent officials becomes 
more and more powerful. You do not get a rebel going 
to the Home Office and saying, ‘ I will change that.’ He 
goes there and accepts the policy of his predecessor. He 
accepts the policy of the officials. In fact, we in this 
country are getting to a state in which, owing to the 
absence of the swing of the pendulum, we have a form of 
Papal infallibility. The Lord President of the Council 
issues a decree about the internment of all the aliens. 
A new ‘ Pope’ comes along, with all the body of the 
Cardinals around him in his office, and checks any 
tendency to deviate from the rules laid down by his 
predecessors. 

“We are getting in the Home Office the most con- 
servative body of doctrine and officials, all basing them- 
selves on what has been said and done in the past. There 
isno chance of breaking away. The right hon. Gentleman 
has got to break away or sink to their level.’”’ [Official 
Report. ] 
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Mr. Morrison, the present Home Secretary, is a Socialist. It 
is more difficult for a Socialist to fight the Civil Service than 
for a Conservative todo so. But Conservative Ministers have 
graduated in the Baldwin school, which does not make for 
reform. 


THE Manchester Guardian in a recent issue published the — 
following letter ; it is signed ‘‘ Member of the King’s Roll” :— © 


‘Having cause to comply with Defence 

The Completed Regulations calling for properly equipped static 
Circle ‘ ; 

defence units for factories and works, we 


applied to the Ministry of Supply on August 14 for a — 


licence to acquire steel plate, this plate being needed for 
the defence of a strong point. We received the form, 
which was duly completed and posted. In due course 
the Ministry of Supply informed us that we should have 
got in touch with the Ministry of Home Security. On 
September 9 we communicated with the Ministry of Home 
Security, asking for the requisite authority. They 
replied on September 21, advising us that the proper 
department to which we should apply was the Director 
of Fortifications and Works, War Office. 

“In consequence of this we put forward our request 
to the War Office on September 26, which department 
wrote and informed us that our letter had been passed 
on to the Western Command, to which address it should 
have been sent in the first instance. However, on 
October 3 the office of the Chief Engineer, Western Com- 
mand, wrote us saying we should apply to the Ministry 
of Supply, thereby completing the cycle.” 


Comment is unnecessary. 


ANYONE who reads Mr. Garvin at his best realises the might 
of the pen. And he was at his best in the Observer on 


Goond Themes came tumbling out so rapidly that the reader 


December 8, when the full-blooded phrases — 


caught his breath. It is because he so often says good things — 


that his gifts are not fully grasped. Here are a few of them; 
“The New Battle of Britain is on. . . . It is the double 
savagery of sea murder and air murder unleashed with in- 
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creased force and full ability.”” And his description of 
Italy’s geographical position could not be bettered :— 


“The peninsula is far-stretching and narrow as its 
familiar figure on the map shows to every eye. On both 
sides—if the Adriatic is forced open—its ports, arsenals, 
and railways are uniquely exposed.”’ 


and of the Greeks :— 


“Something of the craft as well as the heart of 
Ulysses seems their own. With them as with us, in our 
different way, immortal literature enters insensibly into 
the whole life of a people. Historic tradition is no dead 
witness but a nursing mother ’’ (our italics]. 


grand phrases these, and true words. 


THE situation of the 44,000 British prisoners of war in Germany 
is very unsatisfactory. Whereas we give German prisoners 
of all ranks ample clothing, bedding and 
cleaning materials, and while we lodge and feed 
them very well, the conditions of our own men 
are far different. They are ill-fed, still clothed in what they 
wore when they were captured last May, and deprived of all 
means of sanitation and cleanliness. Parcels sent by the Red 
Cross and by their families do not reach them, being stolen 
en route. The Red Cross appears to have broken down. 
According to a statement made by Sir William Davison on 
December 3, no Red Cross parcels of any kind had arrived 
by the end of October. Our own Government seem prepared 
to let things take their course. Mr. Richard Law, answering 


Our Prisoners 
of War 


, for Mr. Eden, deplored the state of things, and while he praised 


American willingness to help—America has charge of our 
interests in Germany—he was not able to say that matters 
are improving. Nothing shows the callous attitude of the 
Government better than the fact that the British Government 
deducts from British officers’ pay three shillings a day for the 
food they do not receivein Germany. Here is the unbelievable 
statement :— 
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“Mr. BELLENGER: In actual fact, is it not the case | 


that the officer pays 3s. a day for the food which he 
receives from the Germans ? ”’ 

“Mr. Law: The officer pays 3s. a day for the food 
which he gets in Germany.” 


The dry pages of Hansard cannot often have chronicled a 
greaterenormity. An officer on active service gets free rations. 
Once a prisoner he pays, whether he is fed or not. We hope 
that Sir William Davison and Mr. Bellenger will get this 
matter put right, we hope that they will continue to press the 
Government. They have succeeded in getting some clothing 
sent. We hope it will reach the prisoners. We went all 
through this in the last war. It was only when we threatened 
reprisals and selected those Germans for special treatment who 


had friends at court, that the lot of our prisoners was lightened, 


It should be said that the prisoners still in France are not 
badly off, but there are not many of them. 


The Editor of The National Review apologises to those 
readers who received their copies irregularly in November 
and December. Arrangements have been made which—it is 
hoped—will obviate such delays as recently occurred. 
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SEA RAIDERS 


GERMANY is a continental country and the Germans seem 
never really to have understood war at sea, or to have grasped 
the nature of sea power. Clausewitz, the evangelist of the 
German war gospel, was a soldier. His countrymen see war 
as a strife between armies, and as the control by armies of 
occupied territory. By such means, in their view it would 
seem, are wars to be won and the will of victors imposed on 
the vanquished. Their imagination stops short at the shores 
of Europe, so far as the waging of war is concerned, and does 
not recognise that different influences hold sway across that 
line. 

It is true that the Kaiser professed himself an enthusiastic 
disciple of Mahan when that great sailor’s works were first 
given to the world, and recommended the study of them to 
all the officers of his Navy. But, if one may judge not only 
by the writings of German naval students of the art of war, 
but also by the German conduct of their sea operations in 
both the last war and the present, his teachings have either 
not been understood in Germany or have been definitely 
rejected. Yet there is nothing abstruse or difficult about 
them. To most, in truth, they seem mere common sense, 
self-evident, once one is possessed of the facts, of history and 
of the present-day world, upon which they are based. A 
simple examination of historical facts, and conditions of the 
sea, which are well known to everybody leads almost inevitably 
to the same conclusions that the accepted thinkers and 
writers on the art of war at sea have but confirmed by their 
deeper studies. 

Man is a land animal, and cannot live upon the sea. To 
those who live too far from it to become familiar with it, it is 
unfriendly, a barrier to movement—dissociabilis, in the 
expression of Horace who, like most Romans, was essentially 
a landsman—an enemy to be avoided unless one is compelled 
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to venture upon it. But to islanders, or dwellers in maritime 
countries, who are never far from it and thus take to seafaring 
as it were by nature, it is a highway, a link with all the 
countries of the world, a source of the riches and good will 
that come from free intercourse with many other peoples. 
It is thus not possession of the sea that men desire—and 
strive for in time of war—but the free use of it for transit. 
That is the fundamental difference between war at sea and 
war on land. 

Sea power may thus be defined as the power to use the 
seas freely for one’s own traffic, civil or military, and to deny 
that use to one’s enemy. That is the whole nature of sea 
power. It thus has no separate existence in time of peace, 
for there is then no obstacle to the free use of the sea by any 
people, except lack of will to use it or failure to recognise the 
advantages of its use. In war, however, sea power becomes 
very real, for there is no country to-day that is not dependent 
on supplies from overseas, to a greater or less extent. 

That proved to be so in the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
when Napoleon was barred from world dominion by sea 
power alone—he, like later sharers of his schemes and 
ambitions, never really understood war at sea, and always 
thought that fleets could be moved and manceuvred like 
armies. It is far more so to-day, when life has become 
vastly more complex, so that the rare luxuries of yesterday 
are the bare necessities of to-day. If Napoleon’s downfall, 
though he controlled all Europe, was brought about by his 
being cut off from the resources of the outside world in the 
days before—to take but two examples—rubber and petro- 
leum were anything more than interesting curiosities ; who 
shall survive that deprivation to-day, when there are 
hundreds of rare materials, each essential to one or another 


every-day activity of civilised mankind to-day ? Sea power | 


is more potent than it ever was. 

By definition, sea power is dual in its nature, for it is both 
defensive and offensive—though it is never easy to draw a 
hard and fast dividing line between those two qualities. Asa 
rough generalisation, however, it may be said that its defensive 
function is to ensure the free use of the seas to the traffic of 
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the Power that wields it ; its offensive function is to deny 
that use to the enemy. It is convenient for analysis to 
examine these two functions separately, though, as will be seen 
later, the analysis leads to the same conclusion in each case. 

Sea traffic, whether civil or military, the carriage of supplies 
and merchandise or the carriage of military forces and the 
munitions they use, is carried on by merchant ships ; and a 
merchant ship is, on the whole, weak in its own defence and 
vulnerable to any warship, even an improvised warship such 
as a merchant ship in which a substantial armament has been 
mounted. Sea traffic is thus liable to interruption by the 
attacks of the warships of an enemy, able to capture or 
destroy—according to the conscience of the attacker—the 
unarmed vessel of which all the resources are being devoted 
to the business of carriage. To ensure the free use of the seas 
to traffic, therefore, it is necessary to provide against those 
attacks. 

There may be many ways of doing this ;. but there is only 
one which is quite certain in its effect, and that is to destroy 
the would-be attacker. The defensive function of sea power, 
that is to say, dictates offensive action by the Navy—the 
action of compassing the destruction of the enemy navy. 
That is not always possible for the Navy alone, for it is always 
within the power of the enemy to withdraw his sea forces into 
defended ports, or in some cases into inaccessible seas, where 
the Navy cannot reach them. If he does that, of course, so 
long as they remain there, the object of sea power is achieved, 


| since an enemy that does not put to sea cannot do any harm 


to his opponent’s sea traffic. But the achievement is but 
doubtful and precarious as long as he remains there, for it is 
always open to him to emerge again. He may leave his 
opponent in undisputed command of the sea for a space ; but 
the latter’s defensive arrangements cannot be relaxed as long 
as the enemy’s fleet remains in being, and can reappear on 
the board at will. He must still hold tenaciously to his 
object, to be attained when opportunity offers itself or can be 
made, achieving the destruction of his enemy’s fleet. This is 
commonly the state of affairs which comes about in a sea 
war when one of the belligerents is substantially stronger 
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afloat than the other. It was reached in the Napoleonic 
wars ; it was reached in the war of 1914-18; it has been 
reached to-day. 

It will be noted that if what I have called the “ defensive ” 
part of command of the sea is achieved fully, by the destruc- 
tion, complete or nearly complete, of the inferior navy, the 
“offensive ’’ function is thereby automatically achieved at 
the same time. The superior fleet, having little or no enemy 
fleet to deal with, can concentrate entirely on making sure 
that any enemy sea traffic that shows its nose on the high 
seas is captured. But before it can do that wholeheartedly, 
equally it must achieve destruction of the weaker navy; 
for not to do so will leave its own sea traffic to a greater or 
less extent unprotected. Every consideration, that is to say, 
dictates, as the primary object of the Navy in war, the 
destruction of the enemy armed forces ; any departure from 
the pursuit of that object is unsound, for it is a waste of re- 
sources. Sooner or later, command of the sea will bring 
victory, as it did over Napoleon and Ludendorff, though 
other means may in the later stages contribute to the end. 
Neglect to achieve command of the sea, or allowing one’s 
energies and resources to be diverted to other and less vital 
ends, is to run grave danger of defeat. 

It is to be observed that the same considerations apply 
to the weaker naval Power. He does not possess command of 
the sea at the outset, though it is possible for him to dispute 
the complete command of his stronger enemy. He can by | 
sorties, more or less clandestine, take his enemy’s sea traffic | 
unawares—if he is skilful enough in that sort of manceuvre— 
and achieve a certain amount of interruption of it. But if 
he devotes all his energies and ingenuity to that form of warfare, 
he is unlikely to achieve a decision ; for his stronger enemy 
is left free to devote all his energies to the destruction of the 
instrument by which the weaker Power is endeavouring, on | 
his side, to exercise the offensive function of sea power. It | 
becomes a race between the stronger opponents destruction 
of the weaker navy, and the weaker blockade of the stronger 
by the destruction of his merchant ships. There is no doubt | 
who will win that race. | 

All this does not mean that the situation of the weaker 
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Power at sea is hopeless. After the defection of the French, 
Admiral Cunningham was left substantially weaker in the 
Mediterranean—almost a completely separate theatre of war— 
to the Italian fleet, but it is not to be supposed that Admiral 
Cunningham had any misgivings about the outcome of the 
sea war there, and indeed the course of events there has shown 
that there was nothing hopeless about his situation. If the 
weaker, instead of allowing himself to be diverted by the 
seemingly easier target of his enemy’s merchant ships, acts 
in accordance with sound strategy and concentrates on the 
enemy’s stronger fleet, by skill and hard fighting he may well 
hope to whittle it away to a strength at which he can challenge 
it direct with a good hope of victory. 

The task of the weaker fleet in such circumstances, indeed, 
is in many respects easier than that of the stronger. He can 
choose his own time for attack, while the stronger, having his 
traffic to protect, must be ready at all times for an attack in 
which his enemy may well deploy his whole force. The weaker, 
having no preoccupations with the defence of traffic—by 
hypothesis, none of his traffic is moving at sea—can devote 
all his forces and ingenuity to deceiving or tempting his enemy 
into putting himself at a disadvantage, which he will then 
exploit. A constant repetition of this “ war of attrition ”’ 
may in time—if he proves himself the superior in skill, deter- 
mination and perseverance—bring about a condition approach- 
ing naval equality which the winning of a battle will convert 
into superiority ; that will give him command of the sea and 
victory. We may see the process in operation in the Mediter- 
ranean to-day. 

In the light of these considerations, the problem of the 
sea raider falls into its proper perspective. The public are 
liable to be disturbed at the news that the pocket battleship 
Admiral Scheer may still be at large after sinking the gallant 
Jervis Bay, with four of the 37 merchant ships, 33 of which 
were saved by the devoted action of Captain Fogarty Fegen ; 
or that the disguised merchant ships which were engaged 
by, but escaped from, the Armed Merchant Cruisers Alcantara 
and Carnarvon Castle, are still ranging the Atlantic Ocean. 
They may take comfort from three thoughts. The first is 
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that this form of warfare can never bring victory to Germany, 
though it may bring a certain amount of loss to us before it 
is mastered. The second is that it assuredly will be mastered, 
as it was in the case of the Admiral Graf Spee. And the third 
is that the roving raider, who has no friends and no base of 
his own in the outer seas, is ever on the horns of a fatal 
dilemma. Either he must avoid observation, in which case 
his utility to his country will be small; the Graf Spee was out 
three months and her average bag was no more than a ship 
every 10 days. Or else, if he determines to do the maximum 
damage to his enemy’s sea traffic, he will quickly be rounded 
up and destroyed by the forces that his enemy is without 
doubt devoting to that task. 

The U-boat attack on our sea traffic is more serious, 
though it, too, should not be overestimated. In 1917, it 
came near to winning the race of which I have written above, 
because at that time we had neither methods which were 
effective in locating the attackers, nor weapons which were 
effective against them when located. But it is the infallible 
teaching of history that new weapons sooner or later evoke 
the production of their antidotes. That happened in the 
instance of the submarine —as it had happened in that of the 
surface torpedo-boat of the 1880’s—and we now have the 
asdic and the depth charge. The process is not finished. We 
see it being reproduced to-day in the new tactics of attack 
evolved by U-boats, and in the air attacks on merchant ships 


by long-range aircraft from the enemy’s French bases, which 
can now reach localities which were inaccessible to German 
forces before her weak and neutral neighbours were brutally 
overrun. We shall evolve methods of defence against all | 
these innovations—they are indeed already in process of 
evolution. But it will not be easy or without its price. And 
even if the Nazi should learn wisdom at sea and turn to the 
only method that could bring him victory, we know enough 
of the fighting qualities, skill and courage of the present | 
generation of officers and men in the Royal Navy to have no 
misgivings whatever about the result. 
REAR-ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD. 


 ™ 
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ULSTER AND THE EMPIRE 


THE death of Lord Craigavon, Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland, following so soon upon the raising of the problem of 
the Irish naval bases, affords a suitable opportunity to discuss 
the whole question of Ulster, Ireland, and their place in an 
Empire at war. I know no figure of recent years whose 
stature has been so little appreciated outside his own small 
country as that of Lord Craigavon. His political enemies on 
the other side of the Irish Sea understood him better and 
admired him more than many of his political friends over here. 
Of the latter, indeed, he had often cause to complain that they 
valued his support in times of stress but were ready to sacrifice 
him for the sake of a quiet life when things were easy. His 
real friends certainly understood him, his aims, and his value. 
First and foremost among them was the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, with whom he had clashed 
violently just prior to the last war. Another very good friend 
was the present Minister of Aircraft Production, to whom he 
referred as “‘ Max Aitken,” just as all his own friends and 
followers spoke and thought of him as ‘“‘ James Craig.” He 
was always scrupulously careful that his fair-weather friends 
should not be let down by any word of his, even when he had 
cause to feel that they had been on the point of letting him 
down. But it must sometimes have been hard to bear the 
stereotyped parliamentary reply that Northern Ireland could 
not be forced under the control of the Dublin Parliament 
without its consent. It always sounded as though the only 
difficulty were Lord Craigavon’s obstinacy and that all would 
have been for the best in the best of all possible worlds if only 
he would have been more accommodating. There was no 
suggestion that Northern Ireland might be rendering any 
service to Great Britain or to the Empire. 

On the platform and in Parliament Lord Craigavon 
suited his own people admirably. They appreciate brevity, 
simplicity, clear issues, and strong meat. He was, however, 
handicapped where the outer world, even the world of 
Unionism in this country, was concerned by reason of a 


refusal to deal in abstractions or theory. In this he was 
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probably mistaken ; for we cannot live without theory. It 
was said that he was narrow and could see only straight ahead. 
Nothing could have been more untrue. Lord Craigavon was 
in fact a farseeing statesman, who had his theory at his 
fingers’ ends, though he did not trouble to discuss it in public. 
He did not want partition and accepted it only because the 
alternative meant separation from the Crown, Great Britain, 
and the Empire. And I would underline the statement that 
it meant separation from Great Britain. A vague under- 
standing that Northern Ireland should be part of the British 
Community of Nations, a vague acknowledgement of the 
Crown, was not enough for him. He was determined to 
maintain the British connection. And yet when partition 
first came into being he was prepared to maintain a strong 
link between Northern Ireland and what was then known as 
the Irish Free State. He accepted the Council of Ireland, 
which was to have provided that link and to have dealt with 
matters common to the two States. It was the Free State 
which refused to co-operate in this matter and thus widened 
the ditch of partition. It is true that as time went on Lord 
Craigavon began to see advantages in partition because it 
seemed to him that it was impossible for one man to administer 
the whole of Ireland successfully and peacefully. Again, 
during the present war he made an offer to Mr. De Valera 
that, if he would dismiss the German Minister, North and 
South would collaborate in defence. It was an offer which had, 
in my view, little chance of acceptance, for reasons which I 
shall give a little later, but it was certainly not made in any 
narrow spirit. Suppose that Mr. De Valera had replied that 
he would accept it on condition that Northern Ireland for its 
part placed itself in some manner under the Dublin Parliament. 
Lord Craigavon could not and would not have refused this 
counter-offer. He would have given up nearly all he had 
fought for, just because what he had fought for had always 
envisaged the good of Great Britain and the Empire as well 
as the preferences of Ulster, and if the good of Great Britain 
and the Empire involved sacrifice on Ulster’s part, then that 
would have to be made. He knew the risk when he made the 
offer. Yet says he was narrow-minded, and is a 
(more or less) honourable man. 
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Lord Craigavon had long foreseen one important aspect of 
the present war, the possibility that Eire would at best take 
up a position of neutrality. He, like Mr. Churchill, had raised 
his voice in vain against the handing back of the naval bases 
preserved under the Treaty. He was convinced that the 
Irish leaders did not expect so much and that what they 
received would not appease them. At all events, he thought, 
we ought to have played for time in view of the growing 
menace of Hitler and Nazi Germany. With his robust and 
good-humoured cynicism he would argue that, however 
hungry the fowl-yard, you threw out our chicken-feed by the 
fistful: you did not, if you were sane, upturn your corn-bin 
and leave yourself with no more to give. On the other hand, 
once the bases had been handed over, he saw that the 
difficulties of Eire were far greater than has been realised by 
the man in the street in England, Scotland, and Wales. If 
Eire were suddenly to return them, Germany would quickly 
attack them, and she would not confine her attacks to the 
ports themselves. To defend them Great Britain would 
require facilities on the littoral besides the possession of the 
ports and fortresses. She would require to defend Dublin, 
Waterford, Cork, Galway, and other centres of population. 
The people of Eire are in no mood to allow her to do so, and 
in the circumstances they are scarcely to blame. If we could 
so lightly sign away our privileges and accept for the forts an 
acknowledgement of possession scribbled on a sheet of note- 
paper from the officers’ mess, they may well feel that we did 
not set much value upon them and have now little right to 
demand them back because we have changed our minds. They 
buy and sell a great many horses in Ireland. Try approaching 
an Irishman who has bought a horse from you with the 
plea that you did not realise at the time how good he was and 
would now like him back. Your error will be pointed out in 
language both forcible and picturesque. 

Realising to the full what the loss of the naval bases in 
Eire would mean in time of war, Lord Craigavon was more 
than ever determined that Northern Ireland should be 
preserved as an outpost on the Atlantic routes between Great 
Britain and the New World. Events have proved its value 
in this respect up to the hilt. It is indeed a grievous handicap 
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that we are unable to make use of these bases ; the Swilly, for 
example, is an excellent anchorage, the inability to use which 
is felt every day. But the state of affairs were we to be 
deprived of the bases in Northern Ireland would be infinitely 
worse. One has but to glance at a map to realise the vital 
importance of these advanced bases jutting out into the 
Atlantic. And there is another respect in which Northern 
Ireland has strengthened the position of Great Britain, in 
which it has perhaps already warded off a great disaster, that 
even his far-seeing eye could not have foretold in detail, 
because the complete collapse of France was an event which 
scarcely seemed to come within the bounds of possibility. He 
realised, of course, as we all did, that there existed some risk 
of Germany attempting to invade Ireland as a prelude to 
attack upon Great Britain and an immediate threat to our 
sea communications. That is a threat which has never been 
entirely absent. In the reign of Elizabeth the menace was from 
Spain. Twice Spanish troops landed in the south, and the 
second time, when Tyrone’s rebellion was in progress and the 
Spaniards seized Kinsale, it was only the genius and determina- 
tion of Mountjoy that staved off a disaster. In the French 
Revolutionary Wars the danger was from France. A great 
expedition destined for Ireland was prevented from landing 
only by bad weather, and a little force of less than a thousand 
men which did succeed in landing in the west caused a peck of 
trouble before it was compelled to surrender. In the last war 
the challenge came from Germany. In this war it was from 
the first even more insistent owing to the neutrality of Eire, 
the presence of German agents in the country, and the absence 
of British forces from all the country except the Six Counties. 

Yet the danger was trifling at the outset compared with 
what it became as a result of the events of last spring and 
summer. The German occupation of the French coast, and 
especially of Brittany, brought southern Ireland within easy 
striking distance. Again glance at the map and note the 
position of Brest and Lorient with regard to Cork and 
Waterford. Moreover, by the time the armistice was signed 
in France there had been many flagrant exhibitions of German 
methods when striking at small, weak, neutral countries. The 
employment of parachutists and troops carried in aircraft, the 
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hiding of soldiers in the holds of ships, all represented added 
danger. The organisation of traitorous elements within the 
country which it was designed to victimise required no less 
serious consideration. There can be no shadow of doubt that 
the majority of Irishmen loathe the spirit of Germany and 
wish Britain well in this conflict. I have seen various estimates 
of the proportion of the population which can be reckoned as 
favourable, indifferent, and hostile; one of the shrewdest 
judges put it as 60 per cent., 20 per cent., and 20 per cent. 
But that 20 per cent.—if the figure be approximately correct— 
is made up of young, fanatical, and daring people. It might do 
infinite mischief in aid of the Germans. One must candidly 
admit that the Government of Eire has shown a certain 
amount of resolution both in rearmament and in curbing the 
activities of the I.R.A., and it can be taken for granted that 
this band of terrorists, many of whom are not merely deadly 
foes to Britain, but also black traitors to their own State, are 
closely watched. Well, they were closely watched in Holland 
also, but contrived to do their dirty work. - 

It was therefore a veritable godsend to the three Service 
Ministries to have the Six Counties as an advanced base. 
Northern Ireland, which had been a somewhat sleepy military 
district, suddenly blossomed into an active and powerful 
command. All the Services strengthened their footing in it. 
It was my privilege in the late summer of last year to be 
allowed to make an extensive tour of the country, visiting my 
native soil for the first time since the outbreak of the war, 
and to see almost all there was to be seen of the dispositions 
and defences. I saw a strong, well-trained and well-equipped 
force, and, what was almost as important, a highly mobile 
force. The duties of that force are not merely to defend 
Northern Ireland, but also, in the event of an attempted 
German invasion, to defend the whole country. It is handi- 
capped by having to respect the neutrality of Eire so long as 
Eire remains neutral, but it is no secret to anyone, and 
certainly not to the Germans, that Eire would resist invasion 
with all her strength and would welcome our aid in repelling 
it. It is a matter for conjecture whether an invasion of Eire 
would not already have taken place but for the presence of 
this advanced guard of the forces of the United Kingdom 
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standing ready close to its border. Such is another of the 
advantages which Britain owes to Northern Ireland. As I 
have already suggested, it is greater in value than the most 
farseeing mind could have foretold. 

It has been gained at a price which it is very distasteful 
to the country’s government and people to have to pay. 
Perhaps not everyone in Great Britain realises to-day to what 
an extent Northern Ireland is cut off from the rest of the 
United Kingdom, of forming part of which she is so proud ; 
certainly few realise that this temporary separation is largely 
the result of her own suggestion and initiative. It is impossible 
to control completely traffic between Northern Ireland and 
Eire. For instance, when I went over, my passport was valid 
for Northern Ireland only ; I had no permission to cross the 
border. Yet my friends in Enniskillen told me that if I cared 
to motor with them into Sligo for a bathe I would have no 
difficulty in going or coming back. I made it a point of 
honour not even to cross in the train, which I should have done 
if I had made the normal journey from Enniskillen to Belfast, 
but no one would have been any the wiser had I done so. The 
Prime Minister, when I visited him at Glencraig, told me with 
a smile that any time I wanted to ring up the German Minister 
in Dublin I could. Perhaps he was pulling my leg, but I have 
no doubt that with his assent it could have been done. 

The Northern Government therefore said in effect that if 
it was impossible to cut off from Northern Ireland dangerous 
elements in Eire, then Northern Ireland must be to all intents 
and purposes cut off from Great Britain for the sake of the 
latter’s security and must take her chances of being able to 
assure her own. One of the results is that the wife of a 


British officer serving in Northern Ireland who wishes to | 


rejoin her husband, must make a declaration that she is 
prepared to stay there for the duration of the war. For some 
of those whose children are being educated in Great Britain 
this is a virtual impossibility, and the regulation constitutes 
a serious hardship. From many other points of view Northern 
Ireland is sealed. To obtain a permit to visit it at all is by 
no means easy. The postal censorship is rigorous. At the 
port of embarkation in Great Britain passengers have to show 
every scrap of paper in their possession. They are not allowed 
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to take with them a photograph or a camera. These restric- 
tions—which are being somewhat relaxed as I write—are 
very trying, but they are made voluntarily by Northern 
Ireland for the good of Great Britain, the Empire, and the 
common cause. 

But, say some critics, all this could be avoided if Northern 
Ireland would only be reasonable, come to terms with Eire, 
and accept the supremacy of the Dublin Parliament in some 
form; then they could collaborate in the defence of the 
country and all the present anomalies would disappear. This 
statement can be made only by the very ignorant or those 
who are deliberately striving to confuse an issue which in this 
respect is quite simple. The Government of Eire is deeply 
committed to neutrality, and Mr. De Valera has made it plain 
that he would not abandon his right to neutrality even as a 
quid pro quo if he were to be accorded what he considers his 
right to control Northern Ireland. That is to say, he wants 
to lay hands upon Northern Ireland in order to make it neutral 
also. As it is obvious to the meanest intelligence that the 
British Government would never consent to this in time of war 
and that the three Services would almost as soon give up their 
footing in Greece as their footing in Ireland, I think it can be 
taken that there is no serious expectation in Eire of incorporat- 
ing Northern Ireland while the present conflict lasts. (If Eire 
were to become a belligerent and to admit British forces to the 
bases, the case might be different, and, as I have suggested, 
Ulster might have to sacrifice herself; but, as I have also 
pointed out, Eire as a whole, even the sections favourable to 
the British cause, is not ready to do this. It is to be doubted 
whether Mr. De Valera could carry through such a measure 
however strongly he desired to do so.) 

Unless therefore there should occur a change of mind in 
Eire it does not look as though there were any solution to the 
problem. And yet, while we lament the fact, let us not forget 
how much more serious the case might be but for Lord 
Craigavon’s foresight and Ulster’s determination to remain 
part of: the United Kingdom. The troops are there, the 
aircraft are there, the ships are there. The ports of Ulster are 
available for all the purposes of war and trade. Eire itself is, 
it can be taken for granted, prepared to accept the aid of the 
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United Kingdom if a German invader should set foot upon her 
soil, and the first aid would come from Northern Ireland. 
She will, alas, wait, as Norway, Holland, Belgium, and even 
Greece waited, clinging to that neutrality which the totali- 
tarian Powers have shown to be one of their most formidable 
weapons when they are minded to launch an attack upon a 
small nation. However, in this case we are fairly close at 
hand and our advanced guard has not to cross the water as in 
the other cases. If the situation is not so good as it ought to 
be, it is likewise not nearly so bad as it might be. And yet I 
suspect that some of the so-called British statesmen who have 
in the past pestered Lord Craigavon to throw away these 
advantages are still unrepentant and will renew their insidious 
campaign when the war is over. 

Eire has little expectation of getting her way with Ulster 
while the war lasts, but she is keeping up a steady pressure 
so that her claims shall not be forgotten. They will be 
renewed with fresh force when peace comes again. Let us 
pray that the people of Great Britain will then not only 
recollect the part played by Ulster in the war but also keep 
in mind the moral issue. There is no allegation of tyranny 
made by Eire against Great Britain which would not equally 
apply to Eire if she strove to incorporate Ulster against her 
will. And should there not be some differentiation in the 
sentiment over here regarding the two contestants in view of 
the fact that the desire of one is to cut herself off from Britain, 
whereas the desire of the other is, not to cut herself off from 
Eire, but to cling to Britain? What I fear is, not that 
Britain will ever fail to see this case if it is fairly put to her, 
but that prominent spokesmen in politics and the Press will 
slur it over with vague generalities and that the fatigue and 
reaction after the strain of war will render the country 
indifferent and only anxious for a quiet life. The propaganda 
against Ulster possesses very little persuasive power. It can 


be torn to pieces by the criticism of an intelligent schoolboy. | 


But it is none the less powerful by reason of its persistence. 
“We will go on playing that one chord till you try to stop 
your ears, but you will still hear it. We will go on till you 
scream with exasperation. And finally you will give in just 
because you cannot bear the maddening iteration any longer.” 
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1er That might represent the attitude of the propagandists ; it 


id. certainly represents their strategy. 
en Gratitude is a slender reed, and Ulster will do well not to 
ili- rely upon it exclusively. But honour is a stouter prop, and 
ble if the people of Britain can be made to feel that their honour 
la is involved then they will not surrender the destiny of their 
at kindred over the Irish Sea, the descendants of the men whom 
in they themselves “ planted’ in Ulster some 330 years ago. 
to I say little of self-interest, because that is generally 
tI forgotten for a time when a war comes to an end ; yet because 
ive we had defeated Germany it could not be taken for granted that 
ese the Empire would never again have to fight for its existence. 
US If ever that should happen, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
circumstances in which the loyalty and support of Ulster and 
ter her geographical position on the Atlantic routes would not be 
ure of value. 
be There will at least be one band of witnesses to the intensity 


us of that loyalty. The British troops have been amazed and 
nly touched by it. They will also testify to the kindnesses they 


eep have received. Officers and men alike have been we!comed, 
ny féted, and entertained. Many of the services which on this 
uly side of the Irish Sea are automatically paid for by an addition 
her to the billet money are given freely over there. I found one 
the little town where practically every inhabitant who possessed 
y of a bath had put it at the service of the battalion quartered 
ain, close by: so many houses on Mondays and Thursdays, so 
om many on Tuesdays and Fridays, so many on Wednesdays and 
hat Saturdays, and very often a high tea to follow. One aircraft- 
ner, man told me that word had gone round of his being a useful 
will _ man ina boat. After that he was invited for a sail every 
and | Sunday, and if he could get away on a weekday when there 
try was a race he could have his choice of sailing with three or 
nda four owners. 

can All these are little things in Ulster’s eyes. She makes small 
oy. . account of them. Yet they are among the outward and 
nce. visible signs of her affection for and loyalty to the British 
stop Empire and the United Kingdom, of which she is so proud to 
you form a part. Is not this a friend worth keeping ? 
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THE STRATEGIC OUTLOOK 


I 


AT the beginning of December, when this article is being 
written, the vast arena of the war presents a rather patternless 
scene of confused and tumultuous struggle. On land, the first 
six weeks of fighting in Greece have created difficulties for the 
Italians which—on the most conservative reckoning—the 
Fascist generals can certainly not overcome alone during the 
rigorous months of a Balkan winter. Besides winning time 
for the Allies, the fact that Greek bayonets have torn a great 
rent in the legend of totalitarian invincibility has reverberated 
diplomatically throughout the Balkans, the Near and Middle 
East, and even farther afield. At sea, new naval bases in 
Greek waters and British victories at Taranto and off Sardinia 
during November have crippled Italian sea power in the 
Mediterranean at least temporarily ; but though the margin 
of British naval fighting strength has thereby increased, the 
sharply intensified U-boat war has raised mercantile sinkings 
to a serious, though not yet to a grave, level. In the air, 
Britain’s unquestionable local superiority has caused the 
Luftwaffe to stop all but nuisance raids by daylight ; while 
by night the R.A.F., ranging far and wide both from Britain’s 
own shores and from freshly acquired Mediterranean bases, is 
bombing German—and to a lesser extent Italian—production 
centres, means of transport and invasion bases in accordance 
with a strategic plan devised to reduce the war-potential as 
well as the immediate striking power of the Axis. Against 
Italy’s air force British superiority is so great that only the 
volume of resources available appears to limit the damage 
which the R.A.F. can inflict on Mussolini’s forces, whether in 
Africa, in the Mediterranean, or in Albania. On the other 
hand, no answer has yet been found to German night attacks 
against Britain, which during November occurred on a major 
scale on five nights out of every seven, and were increasingly 
directed—with the combined purpose of terrorising the popu- 
lation and ham-stringing the production of weapons—against 
important provincial centres instead of London. Among the 
over-run peoples in Hitler’s newly-conquered empire the fires of 
resentment, anger, hatred and incipient revolt are flaming out 
ever more frequently through the surface crust of censorship, 
espionage and terror. The three great Powers as yet not 
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drawn directly into the conflict have nevertheless made some- 
what clearer their real sympathies and purposes. With the 
re-election of President Roosevelt, the outspoken and active 
help of the United States for Britain is secured practically 
without question or limit. By contrast, both Russia and Japan 
are hesitant to commit themselves to the German cause. 
Among the lesser States, Turkey, Yugoslavia and Spain have 
adopted respectively attitudes friendly, neutral, or hostilely 
hesitant to the Allied cause. 

Such, in brief, appears the position at the time of writing. 
The swift and kaleidoscopic changes always characteristic of 
war may alter it fundamentally before these pages are printed. 
But for the foes of Britain, who reckoned as with a mathe- 
matical certainty on her swift and final fall after Dunkirk and 
the Battle of France, this situation must be sorely disappoint- 
ing. For Britain herself and for her friends, the extent of her 
recovery from the dire blows of last spring and summer is not 
ungratifying, nor without hopeful promise for the future. 


II 


In the ultimate strategy of the war, Germany can conquer 
Britain directly only in three ways. Successful invasion in 
overwhelming force could plainly compel our surrender. Night 
air raids might beat us to our knees provided they could be 
made sufficiently large, widespread and continuous. If our 
sea communications could be effectively cut, sheer shortage 
of foodstuffs and materials might starve us out. Indirectly, 
Germany can seek to make us exhaust our resources and over- 
strain our strength in great but unsuccessful operations over- 
seas. More than one of these methods can, of course, be tried 
simultaneously or in succession ; but, in the final analysis, 
impoverishment, hunger, exhaustion, direct defeat, or loss of 
the will to fight furnish the sole means by which Germany can 
achieve victory. 

The war has run enough of its course to justify conclusions 
as regards some at least of these possibilities. As regards 
the air, conclusions can indeed be reasonably definite. Even 
though the Luftwaffe qualifies mainly terroristic raids by 
attacking a few military targets, largely indiscriminate night 
bombing must always be a horrible and terrifying method of 
warfare. But experience shows that, even with our present 
means and technique of defence, night bombing on the existing 
scale cannot destroy our will to fight. The damage and dis- 
organisation which such raids in fact cause in factories, public 
utilities, and transport rightly remains a closely guarded 
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secret. Production must of course be somewhat reduced. 
Five thousand tons of high explosive bombs in a month—the 
quantity which the Germans assert that they dropped during 
23 major night raids during November—cannot fall from the 
sky without any effeet whatever on industry. But common- 
sense teaches—and experience confirms—that a very high 
proportion of the perhaps 20,000 to 40,000 bombs which 5,000 
tons of high explosives (if actually dropped) would represent 
is in fact wasted ; that the damage done by those which strike 
industrial targets—and even the disruption caused by destroy- 
ing homes, injuring urban services, and disorganising lives— 
is limited both in time and space ; and that the great bulk of 
Britain’s far-flung industries cannot be thrown out of produc- 
tion by assaults on this scale. An enormously expanded 
German bomber force backed by a much larger personnel and 
ground organisation might launch bigger, more dangerous, 
perhaps even more paralysing raids. But quite apart from 
other limiting factors, to prevent such growth in the German 
bomber squadrons is not least among the important purposes 
of the R.A.F.’s own attacks on Germany. Nor can one 
assume that methods of defence more costly to the raiders 
will not be devised and brought into general operation. Thus 
German night bombing, whether through its effects on the 
nation’s will or on our industries, though it may continue to 
cause much suffering and some dislocation, can scarcely 
encompass our defeat. 

Far graver problems confront the nation at sea. Sea power 
is a matter partly of naval fighting strength, partly of the 
movement across the oceans of unarmed—or relatively un- 
armed—merchant vessels bearing foodstuffs and raw materials 
to this country, carrying our exports back in part payment, or 
transporting troops and supplies to some theatre of war 
beyond our own shores. Again quite properly, detailed know- 
ledge of the actual situation as regards both naval strength and 
mercantile movement is scant. But we are perhaps sufficiently 
informed to frame at least a tentative judgement—and since 
the confidence of a great democratic people fighting for its life 
can be unshakable only if founded on the hard rock of fact, it 
is right to try. 

The present danger at sea is not due to an absolute decline 
in our naval fighting power. Rather is the contrary the case. 
It is true that we are probably not as strong relatively as at 
the outbreak of war, when Italy was non-belligerent and when 
the powerful French Navy reinforced our own. Moreover, 
since the French collapse our naval successes have unfortu- 
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nately too often only injured our enemies’ ships, instead of 
sinking them. The bottom of the sea in water too deep for 
salvage is the one really satisfactory place for hostile vessels 
of war; and it is regrettable that the Royal Navy and the 
co-operating Air Commands have not sent more German and 
Italian warships to this unchangeably non-belligerent destina- 
tion. To say this is not to complain about the fortunes of 
war, or to criticise our sailors and airmen, whose gallantry, 
skill and daring are beyond praise. It is merely to comment 
on facts which they must be the first to recognise. 

But though our margin of actual fighting superiority over 
our opponents may be smaller than in September, 1939, our 
absolute naval strength is certainly not impaired, and even our 
relative strength is far better than many expected. Many of 
Hitler’s ships have been sunk. Repeated air attacks on 
German dockyards and shipbuilding yards have retarded the 
repair, as well as the construction, of others. The repair of 
the many seriously damaged units of the Italian fleet will © 
require much time. In any case, the fighting qualities of the 
Italian Navy do not seem over-formidable. It now appears 
doubtful whether Hitler will secure the use of the French 
Fleet, the strength of which has also been much reduced. At 
least some of the million tons of naval craft which Britain has 
been building must soon come off the stocks and reinforce our 
existing fleet. As regards fighting ships, therefore, our 
position is not unsatisfactory. And strategically we are also 
better placed than we originally dared to hope. Shore-based 
Italian aircraft have proved singularly ineffective, and have 
certainly not repeated in the Mediterranean the perils experi- 
enced in Norwegian waters. Our new naval bases in Greek 
harbours threaten Italy’s naval and air stations throughout 
the whole Eastern Mediterranean. Our recent naval victories 
over the Italians give us a margin for some strategic redisposi- 
tion of our ships should this be desirable. Even the situation 
in Far Eastern waters has shifted somewhat in our favour by 
the strengthening of Singapore and the consolidation of 
American sympathy. 

Our real worries at sea at present are mercantile. U-boat 
sinkings have increased seriously—and they must be 
diminished. The danger from German coastal aircraft has 
also grown. But here too it is essential that the true situation 
should not be exaggerated. So far as can be judged from 
published data, our difficulties spring partly from too few 
merchant ships and partly from shortage of escort vessels. 
The merchant shipping position results to an important extent 
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from the violent readjustments of our economic life which 
German successes have enforced. Supplies, for example, 
‘which formerly came from Scandinavia must now be sought 
much farther afield. Since longer voyages curtail the cargo 
any vessel can carry in a given period of time, the effects of 
these economic changes on shipping space are similar to those 
of reduced tonnage. New and urgent requirements are 
another source of trouble. Troopships and supply ships for 
the Middle East—or for any other field where strategy 
demands that an amphibious power should operate—must be 
withdrawn from other uses. Similar problems arise in the 
case of escort vessels. Here again German strategy has won 
great advantages (for the moment) in the shape of an 
enormously increased coast-line from which to despatch 
U-boats ; while during winter months surface raiders cannot 
be prevented from creeping through Norwegian waters and 
escaping on to the high seas. The shortage of destroyers and 
other escort vessels makes it hard to deal adequately with this 
situation. The lack of Irish bases is an added difficulty. 
Whether recently published criticisms of present Admiralty 
methods of convoy possess real substance is a matter about 
which outsiders cannot judge. 

But when the whole array of formidable and vital problems 
touching our mercantile shipping and losses is reviewed, the 
evidence available to the public certainly does not suggest 
that the Axis threat at sea is as yet vital. On the contrary, 
there are some reasons for believing that at the moment we 
are in a trough of troubles from which we may fairly expect 
to emerge in the not too distant future. Our own yards are 
turning ships out fast. New destroyers as well as merchant 
vessels must soon come from them in large numbers. Mean- 
while, the 50 American destroyers exchanged for naval bases 
are coming into operation. American merchant ships from 
the long laid-up Great War fleet are being purchased. 
American yards are constructing more to British order. It is 
true that the number of German U-boats at sea has largely 
increased in accordance with Hitler’s policy of striking at the 
life-line of our communications. The methods which U-boats 
now use against convoys may also be more effective than past 
methods—or more effective, at least, while our stock of escort 
vessels is rather short. But we may be reasonably sure that 
the Royal Navy will devise whatever technical reply new 
offensive methods require. In the meantime, with sinkings 
at their present rate of some 300,000 to 350,000 tons a month— 
say, 4,000,000 tons a year—we face losses that are unquestion- 
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ably serious, and potentially critical; but as certainly not 
yet fatal, nor likely, so far as can be judged, to become so. 

Invasion, the last of the three direct methods by which 
the Germans can seek to defeat us, depends very largely on 
sea and air power. Since the summer, when this threat first 
became real, our land defences have been strengthened 
beyond recognition. Vast new armies admirably trained, 
armed and equipped, together with the substantial force of 
the Home Guard, stand ready to meet and repel any invader. 
We are prepared too for such novel, insidious and disgusting 
methods of warfare as-parachutists in civilian disguise. A 
Fifth Column, if one existed in our midst, would have a short 
history—and a most unpleasant one. Any German invaders 
who succeed in reaching our shores can in truth count on a 
reception from our land forces alone such as even the most 
desperate and determined men should find discouraging. 

But the Germans must first get to our shores—and get 
there in serious numbers. The Royal Air Force and the 
Royal Navy make their chances of doing so small. Our own 
daylight command of our local air is practically unchallenge- 
able. In such a fight, distance—to mention no other factor— 
is On our side and against the Germans. In any case, they 
must first assemble their invasion vessels and make all their 
preparations in the face of constant air reconnaissance and 
the fiercest bombing of the invasion ports—how fierce the 
world knows from the results achieved during the autumn, 
when the invasion ports were the particular object of British 
airattack. They must cross the Channel—perhaps converging 
on our shores concentrically from the great stretch of coast 
under their command—through minefields we have laid, 
beneath the hail of our short-range bombers, and in the teeth 
of our naval forces in home waters. The Germans may have 
strange plans still up their sleeve. For instance, they might 
attempt to throw as it were a “ bridge ”’ across the Straits of 
Dover, protected from the French side by artillery fire, 
secured overhead by a shuttle service of fighters and bombers, 
and strengthened along its flanks by naval action. Even so, it 
is far from clear how such an attempt could succeed. For a 
mere landing is not enough. Reinforcements in strength must 
follow. And by the time reinforcements are to come, the 
Royal Air Force and the Royal Navy would surely have done 
some damage to the “ bridge’’—if indeed they had not 
destroyed it altogether. 

The truth seems to be that the possibility of strategic 
surprise through invasion vanished last summer. All that 
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is left is the possibility of tactical surprise. But if invasion 
was not—so far as the world knows—tried seriously during 
the months when we were relatively weak, it is unlikely to 
be attempted now that we are much stronger. Only if and 
when Hitler feels that new methods, a fresh technique of 
surprise, the destruction of the Royal Navy’s fighting power, 
and German air superiority over Britain, have been firmly 
secured does it seem probable that he will set his hand seriously 
to a military operation the failure of which might well turn 
into a vast German disaster. 

Night bombing, destruction of our sea-power, and invasion 
are the three methods of German attack which can lead 
directly to our defeat. If this review has achieved reasonable 
accuracy about the real situation at the end of 1940, defeat 
cannot come to us along these roads. The confidence which 
such distant but informed and highly competent observers as 
General Smuts and General Chaney (the official United States 
air observer who visited Britain during the autumn) have 
recently expressed must be based in part on their belief that 
we cannot be overcome directly in the air or by sea or through 
invasion. In these circumstances, a German victory, if it is 
to be won at all, must be sought along the longer and harder 
indirect route. 


III 


The technique of defeating Britain indirectly comprises 
essentially an attack on the critical strategic points of Britain’s 
world position, followed—if successful—by an _ extensive 
advance on areas of the British Commonwealth and Empire 
which their fall would expose. The defence of these points 
must involve prolonged and heavy strain on British shipping 
space, naval strength and air resources, as well as on man- 
power and supplies. At worst, from the German standpoint, 
British lines of communication are lengthened and laid open 
to dangerous attack ; at best, exhaustion may lead to collapse, 
or to so serious a drain on defensive strength that direct attack 
becomes practicable and promising. Indirect attack also 
enables Germany to call in and exploit the energies of other 
Powers which would like to share in the vast booty now 
protected only by British rule; while Germany’s military 
strength, quite apart from future developments which this 
booty would facilitate, is already great enough to assure her 
ultimate dominion over areas which the process of conquest 
might place temporarily in other hands. 

The technique of indirect attack thus opens out a gigantic 
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prospect of combined military and diplomatic action, the 
development of which during the past six months has been 
manifested by Hitler’s travels, meetings between Hitler and 
Mussolini, the Tripartite Agreement, Molotov’s visit to Berlin, 
and a host of minor episodes. In this world-wide strategic 
endeavour which gathers up developments in three con- 
tinents into a single net, the position in and around the 
Mediterranean, the policy of Russia, and the intentions of 
Japan are crucial. 

Outside these islands—for the defence of Ireland is 
ultimately part of the invasion problem, and therefore deter- 
mined largely by command of the sea and the local air—the 
foci of British imperial strategy in the present war are two. 
One is Singapore, the gateway to the Southern Seas. The 
other is the neck of Asia which stretches between the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black Sea and the Caspian, opposes a tremendous 
natural obstacle to invaders from the north, and is the defen- 
sive outpost of Suez. Britain’s naval lifeline through the 
Mediterranean thus possesses twofold importance. On the 
one hand, it is the road for men and supplies from Britain to 
Egypt, Suez, Palestine and the Middle East ; on the other 
hand, it is the short route to Singapore. The presence in 
Egypt of troops from Australia, New Zealand and India— 
while it underlines the importance of Singapore—is also a 
reminder that the British Empire can reach Suez and the 
Middle East via the Indian Ocean as well as via the Mediterra- 
nean; the presence of African contingents in Kenya is a 
warning that mobile British forces exist on the Dark Continent 
elsewhere than along its northern coasts. But important as 
is the wartime output of British territories south and east of 
Suez, the fact remains that, in a struggle which draws so 
heavily on the resources of modern industry, the Mediterranean 
must be kept open, not least to ensure access to the neck of 
Asia whose immediate guardian is the Turkish Republic. 

Against this background the broad nature of German and 
Axis plans and the significance of the past half-year’s develop- 
ments become reasonably clear. Until the collapse of France 
and the confused paralysis which followed in the French 
Empire, the Allied position in the Mediterranean was strate- 
gically well-nigh impregnable. The powerful French navy, 
together with the British Mediterranean fleet, both operating 
from the great French Mediterranean bases, were far stronger 
than the Italian navy. Theconstant threat of French pressure 
from Tunis tied Italy’s hands in Libya. A substantial French 
army in Syria reinforced the defences of Turkey to the north 
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and of Egypt to the south. To strike against such naval, 
military and strategic forces was too risky an enterprise even 
for the Axis gamblers. 

With the fall of France and the disintegration of the 
French Empire, the Axis prospects apparently improved. 
A blow became possible against Egypt—and therefore against 
Suez, against British entry into the Mediterranean from the 
east, and against British reinforcements both of Turkey and 
of the Palestinian defences. The Libyan campaign was 
consequently launched, together with the minor but 
related campaigns from Abyssinia and against British 
Somaliland. 

The Italian attack on British Somaliland—Italy’s only 
achievement in the war to date—served a number of secondary 
but not unimportant purposes. It removed a potential threat 
to Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland—and therefore freed 
Italian forces in East Africa for use against Kenya to the south 
and the Sudan to the north. It completed the encirclement 
of French Somaliland and gave Italy a de facto stranglehold 
on the southern shore of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. It 
provided the Italians with an extensive (if almost harbourless) 
coast opposite Aden. 

But, if the Somaliland campaign was successful, the 
Abyssinian and Libyan campaigns were not. From Abyssinia 
Italy plainly hoped to strike dangerously against the Sudan 
in the south while her troops from Libya were attacking 
Egypt in the north. So far, neither effort has succeeded ; 
nor—to the extent that the scanty information available about 
the relative forces engaged permits an intelligent opinion to be 
formed—do their further prospects appear very favourable. 
The campaign opened by General Wavell on December g has 
started brilliantly with captures of prisoners and territory. 
It has proved, if proof were needed, that the British are not 
only soldiers but are led by good strategists. Italian supplies 
in Africa, supposedly based on the needs of a year’s campaign, 
are stated not to have been completed in all respects. British 
air attack has already made heavy inroads on them—and par- 
ticularly on the irreplaceable deposits of oil. The Italian air 
force has proved no match for the R.A.F. Even before the 
Greek war and our recent naval victories, Britain’s hold over 
the Mediterranean has been so substantial that Italy has been 
unable to get more than a trickle of supply ships through to 
Western Libya—from which the haul to the front is long and 
costly. The British forces in Egypt and the Middle East have 
been steadily and strongly reinforced. The events of the Greek 
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war, besides weakening still further Italy’s timid grasp on the 
Mediterranean, promises to absorb her main military effort 
and strategic energies. And yet Libya needs help, and 
immediate help. Failing successes elsewhere, the consequences 
to an important sector of Axis strategy must be correspond- 
ingly unfortunate. 

The Egyptian campaign, however, does not stand by itself. 
In Africa it is the easternmost section of Axis plans against 
Britain in the Mediterranean. In a still larger strategical 
frame, it is the southern or right-hand arm of a gigantic pincer 
movement against Britain’s Middle Eastern position, the 
eastern or left-hand arm of which must drive down through 
the Balkans and Turkey. The Greek war also takes its place 
in this prodigious scheme. On the other hand, Axis strategy 
in Africa, besides aiming at Britain’s position in the 
Mediterranean, also seeks Atlantic naval bases against 
Britain, as well as advantages which Axis diplomacy can 
use as bargaining counters or means of pressure against 
possible associates. 

The part of Spain in this great plan is obvious. If the 
Straits of Gibraltar were closed, British naval power in the 
Mediterranean would be hard hit, while reinforcements to 
Egypt and the Middle East would have to take the longer 
route around Africa. If Spain enters the war on the Axis 
side, her recent seizure of Tangier may prove as dangerous 
to Britain as it must have been welcome to the Axis. Spain, 
and Spanish Morocco, would also provide valuable naval 
bases on the Atlantic. From Spain a land campaign—or 
the threat of one—against Portugal might shut Britain off 
from Lisbon, the essential port for Mediterranean operations 
if Gibraltar were ever lost. So far, it is true, Spain’s immense 
domestic problems, popular discontent and Spanish xeno- 
phobia have prevented these dangers from materialising. But 
they cannot be permanently disregarded. 

Dakar and French Morocco provide examples of the 
strategic possibilities with which the Axis can still juggle in 
Africa. Dakar is one of the two great naval ports on the West 
Coast (Duala is the other) ; and the struggle for it plays a 
part in the complex process of making Vichy France compliant 
to Axis desires—particularly in releasing the remainder of the 
French fleet for use against Britain. The threat that French 
Morocco will be transferred to Spain—another danger which 
must not be overlooked—is also an instrument of pressure 
against Vichy France, a glittering bribe held out to the Franco 
Government, and a means of bringing under Spanish control 
(while making available for Axis submarines and surface 
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raiders) the whole stretch of African coast extending for 1,500 
miles from Cape Blanco to Tangier. Conversely, the fact that 
French Equatorial Africa has declared for General de Gaulle 
implies that a solid block of African territory stretching from 
the Atlantic across the continent to the Indian Ocean (and 
including the great harbour of Duala in the Cameroons) has 
now been definitely removed from the Axis orbit. 

In Eastern Europe Axis offensive strategy is even more 
complex than in the West or in Africa. Its economic purpose 
is, of course, to organise the productive resources of the Balkan 
countries to supply German needs. Its primary military pur- 
pose is to break British military and naval power in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East by breaching the defen- 
sive position which Turkey and the other lands between the 
Mediterranean and the Caspian constitute. Its secondary 
military purpose is to bring pressure against Russia. 

The place which the Greek war was intended to fill in this 
plan is clear. If the Italian scheme of easy conquest had suc- 
ceeded, not merely would Italy have strengthened her own 
bargaining position against her formidable Teutonic partner— 
a consideration assuredly never long absent from the Italian 
mind. The Axis as a whole would also have stretched out one 
arm of a strong pincer movement so as to threaten Turkey 
along the A2gean coast ; while the depth of Greek mainland 
bases, added to existing Italian bases in the Dodecanese, 
would have increased the naval danger to Britain in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and diminished British power to send 
reinforcements whether to Turkey or to Palestine. With 
Turkey thus menaced along the Greek frontier to the south, 
British aid reduced to an uncertain trickle, further pressure 
from Bulgaria in the north fully prepared, and the strong 
probability that German naval operations would be launched 
from Bulgarian and Rumanian bases against Turkey’s Black 
Sea coast, the Turkish Republic might well be expected to 
surrender without fighting. Alternatively, if Turkish tough- 
ness and tradition did lead to actual hostilities, the country 
might be reduced fairly quickly in a well-organised and not too 
difficult campaign. 

It is altogether too much to expect that the development 
of this inherently very sensible plan should be finally aban- 
doned merely because the Greeks—a superbly able and inde- 
pendent fighting people, but a nation numbering only six 
millions—have thus far won victories of real strategic import- 
ance against ill-prepared, badly led and incompetently directed 
Italian forces. It is of course possible that the consolidation 
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of the Greek victories will prevent Germany from using the 
minor or Greek half of the Axis scheme against Turkey and 
the British Middle Eastern position, and will compel her 
instead—initially at all events—to make a single stroke 
against Turkey direct in the first instance, instead of employ- 
ing a two-fold pincer movement. But the next German move 
in the Balkans must be made—and defeated—before the grave 
threat from this quarter against major British interests can be 
finally dissipated. Since a Balkan winter is normally not the 
time to launch an offensive, and since Hitler notoriously pre- 
pares his advances with the utmost thoroughness beforehand, 
it may well be that no German military move will occur until 
the spring. 

But there is no reason why Britain should be idle mean- 
while. Many voices, indeed, are pressing our leaders to seize 
this opportunity by striking hard against Italy. Some of the 
projects now urged appear to envisage an attack on the 
Italian peninsula itself. In so far as we can spare from 
other and perhaps more important purposes the planes, men 
and ground organisation required for airy attack against key 
Italian centres of transport, power supply and industry, there 
is naturally a very strong case for such operations. Again, if 
vigorous naval action can inflict further heavy damage on the 
sorely injured Italian fleet, that also is sound. 

As regards land operations against Italy, however, the 
position would seem to be rather different. Even assuming 
that a landing could be made without undue losses, and that 
Italian resistance in defence of their own soil were not exces- 
sive, the size of the expeditionary force required, the likeli- 
hood of German intervention, and the great dangers which 
would follow from it, appear to make the risks very large 
indeed. Germany in her own strategic interests cannot just 
allow Italy to collapse and fade out of the war. For Germany 
to send divisions over the Brenner is easy. So is their supply. 
But for Britain to land an army in Italy unless and until the 
Italian navy and air force have been made powerless would 
expose us to perils certainly not smaller than we encountered 
in Norway. 

As far as can be determined from published material, our 
proper strategy at the present time is to continue to take advan- 
tage of Italy’s Albanian troubles by land operations in Africa. 
It may be that our troops and supplies and the shipping space 
and naval strength available to reinforce them are still 
insufficient in face of the armies and materials which the 
Italians possess in Libya. If so, we must continue to harass 
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them—and wait. But Africa, not Europe, must surely be the 
theatre of war from which we desire to remove Italy first. 
For if the Libyan campaign—and the associated but minor 
Kenya and Sudan campaigns—can once be ended by Italian 
defeat, we shall gain strategic freedom practically throughout 
the entire north coast of Africa. Such a victory would 
strengthen the Free French movement in Africa. It would 
release important British land and air forces for use elsewhere 
in the Middle East. It would reduce the naval strain on the 
Mediterranean Fleet. By contrast, even successful land opera- 
tions in the Italian peninsula would pin us there because of 
the German threat from the Brenner ; while to maintain our 
forces in Italy would impose a constant drain on man power, 
air strength, and naval resources—would, in short, endanger 
our own larger strategy, which demands that we should as far 
as possible clear away perils in one theatre of war before 
attacking others elsewhere. 

The rdle which German strategy seeks to force on Russia 
underlines these considerations. So far as immediate plans 
and actions are concerned, it is now known that Molotov’s 
visit to Berlin in November resulted in German failure as 
regards military co-operation, though in qualified German 
success as regards the development of economic assistance. 
Other and larger possibilities nevertheless remain. It is very 
hard to ascertain the truth about Russia. It is not unreason- 
able, however, to argue from certain assumptions about her 
condition and policy, provided that these assumptions are 
plainly stated. Here it is assumed (1) that Russia is militarily 
weak (and that the Finnish War both demonstrated this weak- 
ness and convinced the Germans of it) ; (2) that Russia is not 


se 


friendly to Britain or the British cause; (3) that Russian , 


ambitions—whatever other fields they may rove over—include 
certain objectives that can only be attained to Britain’s dis- 
advantage or at Britain’s expense. A hankering after the 
free-water outlet afforded by the Persian Gulf is perhaps one 
of these. If these assumptions either are or become mistaken, 
so much the better. Our cause cannot be harmed if Russia is 
strong and friendly, or if her aims do not cut athwart our own 
interests. But the converse is emphatically not true. 

On these assumptions, then, it seems clear that Germany 
must wish to push Russia—or lure her with promised territorial 
gains at the expense of others—into action hostile to Britain. 
Such action would safeguard the German flank in the Balkans 
and might secure Russian co-operation in the Middle East. 
Russia, on the other hand, though she cannot desire a German 
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victory—which would confront her with an antagonist whose 
Eastern ambitions are notorious, backed by a military machine 
much more powerful than her own—may be compelled to give 
way. The large number of divisions which Germany has con- 
centrated along the Russian border—reports last autumn put 
their total between go and 110-—cannot have been sent there for 
any reason except to attack Russia or to bring heavy pressure 
on her when Hitler judges that the time for pressure has arrived. 

If these facts, assumptions and reasoning are correct, our 
own strategy must take into account these Russian possibilities 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the practical certainly that 
Germany’s Balkan and Middle Eastern plans will not be 
stopped by any fear of Soviet forces along the German flank. 
It is obvious that this conclusion strengthens the already 
strong case for freeing our hands in Africa as soon as we can 
so as to be ready for the next German blow wherever it may 
fall—whether via Spain, which at present seems unlikely, or 
against Greece, or against Turkey. 

To examine fully Japan’s intentions, the last major 
element in the strategic plans of the Axis, would lead the 
present analysis too far afield. A few brief—and for that 
reason dogmatically phrased—assertions are all that can be 
made here. First, though Japanese policy presents Britain 
primarily with a naval problem, Japan’s strategy on land in 
the Far East is changing and potentially dangerous. Last 
summer’s Japanese agreement with French Indo-China, for 
example, and also the fighting which has taken place sporadi- 
cally along the Thailand (Siamese) Indo-Chinese border, are 
telated to a strategical realignment in which Burma and the 
Burma Road as well as Singapore and the Dutch East Indies 
are involved. Secondly, quite apart from larger Imperial 
considerations, the réle which the British Empire south and 
east of Suez is playing and must continue to play in the 
Middle East makes it most important that Japan should not 
be free to take action which might divert these energies 
elsewhere. Thirdly, cross-currents in Russian and Japanese 
policy towards one another and towards China make it 
uncertain that Russian military supplies to the Chiang 
Kai-shek Government will continue in all circumstances. 
On the other hand, to maintain Chinese resistance to Japan 
is at present definitely a British interest—and, for the reasons 
indicated among others, to some extent a British responsibility. 
Fourthly, no major change in the Far East appears likely 
which would not involve active American intervention; a 
development, however, which might well be double-edged in 
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view of Britain’s need for American supplies. It follows— 
not least because the seas are ultimately one, and because 
naval developments reverberate round the world—that British 
strategy in the West, though necessarily committed against 
the great German foe, cannot leave the Far East wholly 
outside its plans. The recent appointment of Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham as Air Commander-in-Chief in the Far East 
shows that those responsible for Imperial policy have no such 
intention. 


IV 


This survey of the potentialities of ¢mdirect Axis attack 
shows how numerous, complex and far-flung are the possible 
strategic combinations we may have to face as the war 
develops. Nosuch comparative certainty is possible regarding 
the dangers they may unfold as we can reasonably feel about 
the means of direct attack—night bombing, U-boat warfare, 
and invasion. But these dangers certainly are no reason for 
losing confidence. Any analysis of a nation’s perils, because 
it must isolate and combine them, and must for the purposes 
of its own argument assume the possibility of a series of enemy 
successes, necessarily produces a picture in colours darker than 
reality. The dangers, it is true, are not imaginary or invented. 
They are real and implicit in the situation. But they are also 
largely contingent dangers ; and analysis can no more deal 
with contingency than it can allow for the imponderables of 
human wit and human will. From what has already been 
said, it is plain that much may go astray in the Axis plans 
—and, in fact, is sure to do so. It is our business, indeed, 
to see that it does ; to make those plans miscarry, as we have 
already done at sea and in the air, and as the Greeks (with 
some help from us) are doing on land, to a degree which may 
develop into a major strategic victory. The time to examine 
Britain’s offensive strategy as a whole—on land, as well as at 
sea and in the air—has not yet arrived. We are still largely 
in the stage of preparation ; whereas the vast forces of which 
Germany disposes still leave the strategical initiative in her 
hand. For the time being, therefore, Africa and the Middle 
East must remain the critical areas of our defence against the 
Axis strategy of indirect attack. In both, if and when it 
becomes necessary, we must defeat our enemies. Since 
Dunkirk alone would prove that British fighting qualities 
have not deteriorated in this generation, there is no reason to 
believe that we will not finally do so. 

JULES MENKEN. 
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THE SHOULDER OF SOUTH AMERICA 


THE prestige of President Roosevelt is so high and the 
influence of the U.S.A. so widespread that his utterances 
are given world-wide publicity. Throughout the war, and 
more particularly since the fall of France, he has been expressly 
explicit concerning his foreign policy. Hence, everyone knows 
just where North America stands. What is not so clear 


' perhaps is the attitude of South America. This is due 


principally to two factors. Firstly, that South America as a 
whole, owing to its comparatively recent development, has 
so far played no great part in world affairs and so the spot- 
light of public attention is never focussed upon it ; secondly, 
being of itself divided into a number of independent States, 
there is no one voice with influence and authority which can 
speak for the whole of it. 

Yet one has only to study the tactics of the aggressors over 
a map of the world (see illustration on last page) to see that 
South America and not the U.S.A. may well be the focal 
point for the spread of aggression should it ever cross the 
Atlantic to the New World. The shoulder of the southern 
half of the Western Hemisphere butts right out into the 
Atlantic almost opposite the western bulge of Africa. A 
flight-line between the two continents is here only half the 
distance between Europe and the U.S.A. 

That short hop across the Atlantic must have loomed 
large in the mind of Hitler when he was working out his plan 
of world domination, not only because of the shortness of 
distance, but because of a consideration, which is of far 
greater importance in the scheme of a bandit, namely, the 
relative lack of opposition to his plundering designs. The 
shoulder of South America forms part of Brazil, a tract of 
comparatively virgin country almost as large as Europe. The 
President of Brazil, a Federation of States under one Govern- 
ment, is Senhor Getulio Vargas, a name almost unknown to 
the people of Europe. Yet his attitude and policy, for reasons 
which will be obvious in view of the above facts, may decide 
whether or not the crisis can cross the Atlantic. It is therefore 


_ of the greatest importance to us of the British Empire that 


| we should know exactly what they are. 
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Happily it is not difficult to know. On several public 
occasions within the last few months President Vargas has 


explained the position of Brazil and its reactions to the | 


conflict. On June 29 this year, Brazil’s ‘‘ Seamen’s Day,” he 
said: “‘ To the transformations through which the world is 
now passing, we cannot remain indifferent. It is necessary 
that we see clearly and avoid the sad fate of the peoples who, 
like ostriches, buried their heads thinking that with that 
passive attitude they could live through the tempest.” 
‘‘ Nevertheless,” he added, “‘ our attitude must inevitably 
be one of impartiality in the present conflict.” ‘I admit,” 
he continued, “‘ that everyone will have his own sympathies, 
but the obligation of every Brazil patriot 1s to conduct himself in 
such a manner as to keep Brazil from war.” 

These observations epitomise the Brazilian official policy. 
There is, however, no lack of evidence that those in authority 
are fully cognisant that, as matters stand, an attitude of strict 
“impartiality” is extremely difficult to maintain by the 
public in general. Accordingly, Government propaganda on 
the subject is ubiquitous. While there is no compulsion of 
any sort, steps are taken to impress upon the nation the danger 
of expressing partisan views. On public buildings and on the 
facades of stores, shops and tramway shelters, etc., the 
Government have posted an exhortation signed by the 
President urging everyone to refrain from expressing in public 
the sympathy which he or she may feel. At every cinema 
once during every performance there is thrown on the screen 
a similar request. Broadcasting is under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Information, and, in addition, there is a mild 
form of self-imposed Press censorship. The President of the 
Press Association of Brazil, Dr. Herbert Moses, a man of 
great wisdom and vast influence in the newspaper and political 
world, explained to the writer how it operates. He said that 
there had been established, in conformity with the Govern- 
ment policy of “‘ impartiality,’ a voluntary unwritten agree- 
ment among editors not to publish articles designed to inflame 
the public mind or which might possibly lead to scenes of 
public disorder ; to limit themselves, in fact, in so far as war 
news is concerned, to the publication of Official News Bulletins 
(of all nations), the announcements of the various broad- 
casting corporations, and the despatches of the recognised 
newspaper agencies. With one solitary exception this scheme 
has worked well. The offender, as might be expected, was an 
organ under German control. A temporary suspension taught 
it to play the game. 
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However, notwithstanding all these official attempts to 
tone down the feelings of the public, no one who comes to 
Brazil can be in any doubt as to which way the nation has 
been drawn by the events of the last few years. It is obvious 
that there is practical unanimity in favour of the Allies. The 
majority of people show no reserve in expressing their views 
and talk of the war as “ our fight against tyranny.’’ Such 
few people as still have German sympathies are nowadays, 
apart from a few enemy agents, studiously silent about their 
opinions. 

A few months ago, when France was overrun, there were 
fears that England might also be beaten. The Brazilians 
were then “in a state of ‘jitters,’ scared out of their 
lives that Hitler would soon be across the Atlantic to 
destroy their freedom also.’’ Now, in October, there is quiet 
confidence in the ultimate victory of the British arms, and 
ungrudging praise of our resolution and courage. The heroism 
of the civil population of London, the exploits of the R.A.F. 
and of our Navy fill them with admiration. 

Expressions of goodwill to the English abound everywhere. 
Their attitude is, in no sense, the official one of impartiality. 
On the contrary. So while there is, so far as I have been 
able to find out, not a single organisation operating for the 
benefit of our enemies, there are a large number, public as 
well as private, working to help the British Red Cross and 
other Allied war relief activities. Just recently at the 
Municipal Opera House, Rio de Janeiro, a concert was given 
in aid of the British and Polish war charities, actually under 
the personal patronage of the President’s wife. The affair 
was the event of the season. Everybody of note in the region 
was there. There was such a demand for tickets that the 
concert had to be repeated. As a result of these and other 
activities in Rio alone, no less a sum than £30,000 was collected 
and sent to England. 

Probably the truest indication of what the Brazilians feel 
for the Allied cause is afforded by their action whenever a 
ship of the British Navy visits one of their ports. When the 
Enterprise recently came into Rio Harbour thousands of 
people thronged the quays from early morning until late at 
night in appreciative contemplation of all that was going on. 
Their warm-hearted comments touched one’s heart. Both 
officers and crew were given a tremendous ovation. They 
were headline news in all the papers. It was a féte day for 
the Brazilians. They were as proud of the Enterprise as if it 
had been a ship of their own Navy coming back from a gallant 
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exploit. Perhaps deep down in their hearts most of them 
felt that it was fighting as much for their freedom as for our 
own. 

However, apart from any question of attack upon South 
America by the Axis Powers, there is a very special reason 
why we of Great Britain should study the attitude of the 
Brazilians. Their interests touch ours at many points. The 
same can be said of the Argentine and most of the other 


South American States. Revenue from these countries figure | 
largely among the invisible items which favourably affect our | 


trade balance. There are large organisations scattered all 
over the continent which are owned and controlled by British 
capital and British directors. 


In Brazil alone, which is the only State I have so far had | 


time to study in any detail, there are a dozen or more big 
undertakings financed from England and run by British 
companies. 

The chief is what is perhaps one of the largest and most 
powerful corporations in the world. It operates over a region 
covering 80,000 square miles. It creates and controls not 
only the light and power (electric and gas), but also all the 


tramways, a fleet of buses and the telephone systems of the | 


two biggest cities in Brazil: Rio, the capital, an immense city 
of nearly two million population, which stretches along the 
coast for over twenty miles, and is threaded throughout with 
an elaborate tramway system; and Sao Paulo, with its port 
of Santos, a combined industrial centre much larger than 
Manchester and its suburbs. This Light and Power Company* 
is municipal in character with administrative offices rivalling 
the County Hall, London. 

Others are purely industrial, while rubber plantations are 
owned in Brazil by the most important English rubber 
company, which furnishes products not only for the whole of 
South America, but also for the U.S.A. and all parts of the 
British Empire.t Our largest British chemical combine has 
an immense organisation in Brazil which, among other 


activities, mines, purifies and distributes the various mineral | 
deposits in which Brazil is outstandingly rich.t Our biggest | 


soap combine operates throughout the length and breadth of 
the Brazilian States, producing its own raw materials and 
fabricating its many products.§ Moreover, the biggest stores 


* A group of companies controlled from Canada. 
¢t Dunlop. 

t Imperial Chemicals, 

§ Levers. 
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in Rio, S. Paulo (and Buenos Aires) are British concerns. 
Apart altogether from these and other English-controlled 
enterprises employing considerably more than 40 millions of 
British capital, there are the large loans from London made 
for the development of the country’s immense natural 
resources and improvement schemes, which also bring revenue 
to England. Of course, outside of the independent States we 
have a special interest in South America on our own account 
through our colonies there which comprise British Guiana and 
Trinidad and neighbouring islands in the West Indies. 

It will thus be seen that the political policy of the eleven 
independent States, which with the Guianas (our own and 
French and Dutch) make up South America, is of great 
interest to us of the British Empire. 

All these South American States are now well consolidated 
in their outlook with those of North and Central America. At 
Lima in Peru in 1938 agreement between all the twenty-one 
independent States of America was reached for the common 
defence. This was endorsed and amplified at Havana only 
a few weeks ago (August and September), and at the moment 
of writing military chiefs of staffs from a number of the 
Southern States are in North America at the invitation of the 
Marshal of the United States Army to study means and 
methods for ‘‘ the defence of the New World against aggression, 
either from the East or West.’ Dealing with this question of 
co-operation on the American continent, President Vargas, 
on behalf of Brazil, in his speech on June 29 (above referred 
to) said :— 


“ Accustomed as we are to cultivating peace as the 
guiding policy of international intercourse, we shall 
remain faithful to the ideal of strengthening ever more 
and more the union of the American people. To these 
we are linked for our common defence and for that very 
reason we must refrain from intervening in struggles that 
are waged outside our continent.” 


It would appear that President Vargas defends his policy 
of impartiality and non-intervention at the present juncture 
by the following argument. ‘‘ Our Pan-Americanism,” he 
says, “‘ never denies the rights of other people to have their 
own political opinions and principles.”’ That is to say, each 
nation must, in his opinion, be free to adopt and develop 
within its own borders that policy or régime which, in its own 
view, seems best suited to its own internal needs. Hence no 
nation may go outside its own frontiers to impose its own or 
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any other political régime upon another nation. Further, no 
people outside a nation’s frontiers may be called upon, from 
within, to act in support of or against any political régime 
which may be current, or may be advocated, inside that 
country’s borders, as “ that would constitute an attempt to 
deny the rights of the people to govern themselves.” 

President Vargas’s reaction to Hitlerism may be surmised 
from the following observation from a speech of his delivered 
recently on Brazil’s ‘‘ Navy Day.” He said: “ Instead of an 
international society, united and brotherly, enjoying peace 
as a natural good, we see the clash of nationalisms, with 
strong nations imposing themselves on others through an 
organisation based upon the sentiments of the Fatherland.” 
“In these circumstances I see an opportunity to point out 
the path we must follow and follow vigorously. By strengthen- 
ing our general economy we shall more speedily reach a level 
of technical and cultural preparedness which will ensure us 
the exploitation of the potential riches of our territory for 
the purpose of common defence.” 

Upon the question of a sufficiency of armaments as a 
protection against the possibility of any encroachment upon 
a nation’s rights to interpret its own requirements, Presi- 
dent Vargas remarks: ‘‘ The complete equipment of our 
armed forces is a necessity which the entire nation understands 
and supports. No sacrifice would be too great to achieve 
such a lofty aim. The willingness of our people is equalled by 
the zeal of our Army, while the present activity of our Navy 
is the best example of what faith can do if it is alive with the 
fire of sound patriotism. The roar of the plants where these 
instruments of our defence are being forged, fills, with joy 
and content, hearts devoted to the love of country.’”’ These 
were not mere idle words. They faithfully interpret the spirit 
of his people. The Brazilians are just now particularly 
gratified at the construction of their new Navy. This is being 
built on British lines and pushed ahead with all speed. Tribute 
is paid to our tradition in the Brazilian Navy’s motto, adopted 
by Admiral Barroso, which runs “ Brazil expects every man 
to do his duty.” 

All the circumstances here in South America lead one to 
the conclusion that, despite the official ‘‘ impartial ’’ attitude 
at present generally adopted, the immense resources of the 
States which comprise that continent will, and before long, 
play a great part in helping to bring about the final overthrow 
of Nazi-ism. 

SEAWARD HARCOURT-RIVINGTON. 
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NoTE.—The significance of the Atlantic crossing from Dakar to Natal 
is that it is the shortest. Dakar has a large air base already in the hands 
of the Germans. At Natal in Brazil, there is also a large air-port for trans- 
atlantic flying. This is being used by the Italians to run a weekly service 
to Africa, 


POEM 


GIFT TO ENGLAND 


I Lap my task for England 
At the broad foot of a tree. 

Yet all I did for England 
Old England did for me. 

The parapet I built of clay, 

The camouflage of sweeping bay, 

The field-obstructions—what were they 
But the things that made Old England, 
The heart and soul of England, 

The obstinate Old England 
That stands to keep men free ? 


I did my work for England, 
And the sweat stood on my brow, 
But the ancient that is England 
Rose up and showed me how. 
She pointed out the hidden posts 
That looked across embattled coasts, 
As though her hills were held by ghosts, 
By the ghosts that fought for England, 
_ That fought and died for England, 
The old, unsleeping England— 
And would not leave her now ! 
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I made my gift to England, 

That stern and stormbound land, 

And humbly prayed that England 
Might come to understand. 

But while I crept behind the knoll, 

And watched the waves of battle roll, 

I heard the laughter in her soul, 

! The steadfast soul of England, 

The grim, gay, fearless England, 

The gruff, great-hearted England, 
Who turned to grip my hand. 


My heart that hour was England’s 
To war with, if she chose, 
For the lives we give to England 
I think that England knows. 
And, in the fresh-found paths they trace 
By burial-mound and camping-place, 
Her heirs may meet her face to face— 
The hidden face of England, 
The war-worn face of England, 
That terrible Old England, 
Who turns to meet her foes ! 


G. D. MARTINEAU. 


VOL. CXVI. b 


“ GOD’S ENGLISHMAN ”’? 


THE phrase—it is Milton’s—ruffles many people, and on some 
lips it is objectionable enough, smacking of complacency and 
the avoidance of thought and self-criticism. Just as equivocal, 
in some mouths, is the saying that when Providence purposes 
something important in the secular world, it is often entrusted 
to Britain or a Briton. It is well to scrutinise such an outlook 
cautiously. And yet there is truth in the claims. 

Truth, despite our stupid habit of mental indolence up to 
the point of peril, and at needless cost in life, suffering, and 
prestige. Truth also, despite our large share of the timid, 
the selfish and the time-serving. The stuff of this race is an 
ore which seems positively to need a tremendous heating 
before it is tempered. Emerson, almost 100 years ago in 
English Traits, found us stand-potters “‘ capable only of great 
exertions in an emergency ” and with a terribly short memory 
for the evils which almost engulfed us recently. Courage is 
repeatedly asked to compensate for lack of foresight. 
Decidedly nothing should be said which may confirm Britons 
in the hazy idea that a divinity doth hedge them whatever 
they do or fail to do. Rather must we insist on far greater 
habitual readiness for eventualities, keener continuous watch- 
fulness, and the conviction that prevention is both nobler and 
cheaper than cure. 

Before 1939 there were fears that the Anglo-Saxon race 
was becoming softened by dreamy pacifism, divided by 
imported half-baked ideologies; fatty with safety and 
unrivalled social services ; averse from national service and 
from repopulating our country and Empire; and criminally 
slow to warn foreign trespassers. Even then there were 
enough virtues visible to have prevented outsiders like 
Ribbentrop from a crude misconstruing of our race. Never- 
theless, compared with our form to-day, we were as 60 per 
cent. is to about 100 per cent. Britain had to be chronically 
abused and threatened before she became “herself again.” 
History records no period of sustained public rudeness like 
that of 1937-38. We were, it will be remembered, screamed 
at by radio from tribal gatherings in Germany and Italy. 
We were told—not even with diplomatic privacies and 
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decencies—to stand and deliver, that our day was done. 
The unspeakable Goebbels elicited roars of derision when he 
spoke of peacemakers ‘‘ with umbrellas in their hand,’’ of 
‘“a bit of a fleet ’’ being mobilised as “‘ a bluff,” of the Fiihrer’s 
cunning and Germany’s réle as “ boa-constrictor ’’ needing 
‘a pause to digest each conquest.” Italian mobs shouted 
“Let the guns roar.’ We were ridiculed for our ideals, 
wealth, colonial enterprise, easygoing ways and sense of 
humour, and most of all for our love of peace or ease as 
expressed in our tiny Army and inadequate armaments. 

For over 18 months, which were mental war without the 
glory of war, we listened by our firesides to these broadcast 
insults and zoological noises, wondering at the abject collapse 
in manners and ethics (called “a deteriorating situation ’’) 
and also what size and kind of bun might usefully be handed 
to the tiger and its jackal in the interests of appeasement. 
The Rhineland re-occupation dodge opened the sleeper’s eyes, 
for a moment; the crime against Austria raised his head 
awhile from the pillow, with the thought, ‘‘ There 7s some 
burglar on the premises ’’’; the perjury over Czechoslovakia 
finally destroyed all chance of further slumber; the Good 
Friday outrage on Albania was a prelude to the vaster wicked- 
ness of the assault on Poland. Then, in the words employed 
at various times by the Prime Minister, “‘ the Nazi glare ” 
fell upon Holland and Belgium; but before “ that wicked 
man’s ”’ breach of faith with the Low Countries, the ‘‘ cornered 
maniac ’’ fell suddenly upon unsuspecting Norway and tame 
Denmark. Britain’s courage rose with her wakefulness at 
each enormity. Such is the moral history of the period 
1938-40. 

Month by month, step by regular step, the nation and the 
Empire achieved increasing conformity to type—the Eliza- 
bethan and Georgian type, which, by the way, is never lost in 
the Navy and the Air Force and the Regular Army. We grew 
new firm flesh and muscle where rot had been. All who take 
long views of our race’s life; all who season their love of 
England with a critical spirit, cannot but count this warfare 
forced upon us as a drastic but beneficent preventive medicine, 
of which the permanent long-date gains exceed the losses. 
We have re-discovered ourselves—our power of work, our 
underlying unconscious fraternity, our romantic love of 
country and kin, our obdurate resistance, and the latent pluck 
of our population—courage active and passive. And it is 
not only re-discovery ; it is partly re-created by the challenge 
of events. 
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Another huge asset, likely to leave its effects after the war, 
is the death of much political sentimentality. We have 
learned to withhold reliance on Allies and others, and to look 
to ourselves and our own resources spiritual and material. 
Poland, Holland and Norway are Allies who have deserved 
our trust. Elsewhere we have suffered disillusion, of a sharp- 
ness which perhaps no people making war has had to put up 
with before. Events have been a fierce test of what certain 
governments and régimes are made of—and, to some extent, 
of their peoples and armies. It would be idle to deny or 
conceal that, allowing for the tragic technical difficulties in 
Flanders and N.E. France, the British peoples have had 
burned into their minds the temperamental limitations of 
many on whom we relied. Future policy will have to take 
account of such possible factors. The strength on which we 
can alone safely count will henceforward be our own. Ina 
strong Britain is our hope and the hope of a world regulated 
by fair play. Any easier alternative theory is so much self- 
administered drug. There is likely to be less demand for this 
hashish among us in the days to come. Air supremacy, for 
example, once achieved, must be retained—retained as firmly 
as sea-power. Let waverers read what Tennyson said to 
Parliament in his vitriolic poem, The Fleet, and apply it to 
those who would ever again surrender command of the air. 
It is wiser, safer, and even cheaper to preserve this bitterly- 
won prize than to improvise it feverishly and anxiously after 
the impact of a European crisis actually induced by our 
defencelessness. Once strong, it is easy to remain strong; 
and only cowardice, with its self-delusion and “ wishful 
thinking,’’ will consent to be shorn and emasculated again at 
the bidding of brittle intellectuals, of Communists, and cranks 
without fibre. 

All peoples, except the cowed and the criminals who cow 
them, look around on the world and see no possible candidate 
for the leading réle in it except the comparatively disinterested, 
moderate British Commonwealth with its friends. The 
alternatives noisily offered are oppression and suppression 
and perversion. 

Small nations have no future with independence hence- 
forth unless allied with a nation possessing a flourishing heavy 
industry, including a highly technical armaments industry. 
Has this basic fact been sufficiently considered ? An inkling 
of it has come to several of the minor European States, but 
all the use they have been able to make of it thus far is to 
cower into the shadow of their nearest and most sinister big 
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neighbour, the Reich. But there are none of the elements of 


permanence in this, and they know it. To be swallowed or 
exploited is no solution. They will need to review their needs 
and prospects after hostilities. But no Poland, Holland, 
Scandinavia or Jugoslavia can hope to exist as before, without 
a big and specialised metal industry. For, along with moral 
considerations, ‘“‘ Iron, cold iron, is master of them all.” 
Britain has this as no Continental nation has; and as, it is 
to be hoped, Germany will not be allowed again to develop 


t for the predatory aims which have been Prussia’s since the 


year 1712. Lesser nations have not the necessary resources, 
of wealth, metal, apparatus or skilled workers. They must 
therefore find friends who have. 

One may have an emotional prejudice in favour of the 
mainly peasant State and the independent small nation. But 
modern facts are all against their survival alone. They must 
hold together indeed (an elementary precaution which hitherto 
they have neglected), but that will not be sufficient. They are 
at the mercy of any brigand, so long as they are without the 
aid of Birminghams, Clydesides, Coventrys, Pittsburghs and 
Detroits. The era of voluntary federation, or at least free 
grouping, has come for such nations. They are very slow to 
see it, but that is man’s way in times of change. Bravery 
does not avail against mechanisation and numbers and weight, 


‘ as the wonderful but vain resistance of Poland and Holland 


showed. Nor is there now the former belief in the virtue of 
the defensive. On the contrary, it lacks all the advantages of 
surprise and initiative. It is probable that many of the lesser 
communities will, if they intend to persist as individual 
communities, increasingly feel the pull of the big English- 
speaking races as their most natural and least burdensome 
protectors. It is a Big Brother Movement transferred to 
international affairs. 

Given victory, it cannot be doubted that Great Britain 
will have such a pleiad of associated States ; and, moreover, 
we shall hear no more of the tiresome cant about “‘ demo- 
plutocracy ’’’ and “decadence’”’ and Parliamentarism from 
peoples who labour under a severe bout of envy, malice and 
inferiority. In a world which worships success, our stock will 
be high, perhaps embarrassingly and fulsomely high. Only 
the few will be able to put it down to the true causes, which 
reside in character. Among the squat minds which see no 
further than that might is right, it will dawn that Right has 
a knack of developing might. It is our emotionalists and 
disarmers who are likeliest to forget the lesson first. An 
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apocalypse of experience is wasted on the purblind. There 
was a sound Japanese maxim, “ After a victory, brace the 
belt still more ’’ ; for victory is a relaxer and a doom to those 
who weaken after it. We must guard jealously against any 
* repetition of the orgies and follies which followed 1918, which 
squandered the moral and material fruits of our triumph, 
and ensured the rise of something like Hitlerism and the 
present era of “ disgrace abounding.”’ 

For us, the most valuable by far of the results of victory 
will be, precisely, its lessons—diplomatic, moral, and military, 
and above all the will to apply them consistently. Let there 
be no “ craven fears of being great.’’ If we shirk our leading 
place, some dangerous thruster will usurp it, for Nature 
abhors a vacuum. Our choice is between taking trouble and 
getting into immeasurable trouble. It is between fruitful 
consistent expenditure in which the nation receives its best 
bargain at leisure, and prodigal expense in which we pay 
through the nose for extemporised results. Whether France 
has or has not abdicated from the position of a great Power, 
these duties are equally laid upon us. Our salvation is in 
ourselves, in faith in our destiny, and in confidently taking 
the position which our arms and our hard service have won 
us—and in keeping that position. The world can have no 
rest otherwise. As Pitt said, “I am confident that no one 
else can save my country and that I can,” so may we feel 
about Europe and more than Europe. A certain bishop, an 
enemy of abstractions and humbug, when recently asked 
what would facilitate a finer future for the world, bluntly 
replied, not with an essay but with the words: “A strong 
and just England.” There is no better solution in the field. 
And it is the backbone of any other scheme whatever which 
idealists or internationalists may expound‘ a strong Britain, 
applying justice. Those are the happiest times in history 
when some strong Power diffuses its Pax over others, using its 
might without brag or self-seeking. This war, waged by us 
against so many sub-human and monstrous forces, is a 
preparation for that task. 

W J. Bryton. 


_— 


WHEN LONDON WAS REBUILT 


‘“THAT chaos which we now call London” were the words 
used by Dr. Samuel Rolle in his sermon after the Great Fire 
of London. To-day parts of London are again in a state of 
chaos. Similar problems are now confronting London’s 
citizens to those which the Lord Mayor and the Corporation 
had to face in 1666. In those days as in the present year 
London had the good fortune to have a King on the throne 
who took a personal and active interest in his people’s welfare. 

The more the Great Fire of London is studied, the more 
lessons we can draw applicable to the present time. But the 
mistake must not be made of expecting that the reconstruction 
of London after the Great Fire gives us a plan for our present 
emergency. The Great Fire destroyed almost completely an 
area of 500 acres. Within this area were burnt out the Royal 
Exchange, the Custom House, the halls of 44 City Companies, 
the Guildhall, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 87 parish churches, and 
13,200 houses. According to a study of the rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire made by Mr. T. F. Reddaway, 
to whose book published this year I am much indebted, the 
value of the destruction was reckoned at more than 10 millions 
in the currency of the time. To-day London covers an area 
at least a hundred times greater than that of the London of 
1666, and Nazi bombs up to the present have signally failed 
to obliterate whole areas, although they have brought about 
much indiscriminate ruin and, in the East End particularly, 
have cleared the way to replanning schemes on a large scale. 

Such a study as that made by Mr. Reddaway is of particular 
value at the present moment as it indicates certain dangers 
which we ought to try and avoid in our own reconstruction 
programme. It also shows how much the London of that date 
owed to the active help of the King, Charles IT. 

King Charles II went down by barge to the City and 
offered personal help on the very first day, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 1. But the City preferred to control its own affairs, and 
it was only on the following day, when the Lord Mayor was 
obviously distraught, that the Duke of York was put in 
supreme command and the Lords Lieutenant of the Home 
Counties were ordered to send soldiers and workmen to pull 
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down houses, and to make provision for feeding the homeless, 
On Tuesday, the third day of the fire, King Charles rode 
without any escort amongst the crowds and handled the 
buckets like any labourer. He and his brother “ brought 
heart to the resistance.’’ They also persuaded the authorities 
to accept the advice of seamen and lay whole streets flat with 
gunpowder, so that the flames could not leap across. Late 
that night the wind died down, and the fires began to burn 
out. 

King Charles II, like His Majesty King George VI, immedi- 
ately showed his sympathy towards the refugees, for whom 
he provided tents. He issued a proclamation on September 5 
giving the Royal Command “ that all capital Cities and Towns 
whatsoever shall without any contradiction receive the said 
distressed persons and permit them the free exercise of their 
manual trades.” 

Just as during the present war fantastic rumours have 
spread, so in 1666 stories were passed from one person to 
another stating that French and Dutch fifth columnists had 
started the fires and that at any time their fleets might start 
the invasion of this country. The Trained Bands at Barn- 
staple and Carlisle and many other centres were called out. 
Charles realised that if London could be kept calm this tension 
in the provinces would at once relax. He rode out to Moor- 
fields and assured the refugees that he, their King, would take 
care of all, and that the rumours of plots were entirely false, 
and that the calamity owed nothing to the French or Dutch. 
He also directed the Lord Mayor to summon his colleagues 
and to take immediate measures for the reorganisation of the 
City’s life. 

The King showed foresight in the advice which he gave 
that London should be replanned with wider streets for the 
relief of both trade and traffic. He urged the necessity of 
haste in reconstruction, since the country was engaged in a 
desperate war with Louis XIV, and the crippling of England’s 
chief port was a source of grave weakness. He issued 
proclamations within a fortnight of the outbreak of the fire 
proposing certain practical improvements. These included 
the rebuilding of burnt-out London in brick or stone; the 
widening of all “‘ eminent and notorious streets,’’ so that fires 
could not cross from one side to the other ; the provision of a 
wharf on the river front ; the rebuilding of the Custom House ; 


and finally, his assurance that he would share in the common ° 


sacrifice. His exact words are worth quoting. ‘‘ Upon all the 
lands which belong unto us, we shall depart with any thing of 
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our own right and benefit, for the advancement of the public 
service and beauty of the City.” 

The King also appointed “‘ His Majesty’s Commissioners 
for Rebuilding.”” These included Dr. Wren, at that time a 
Professor of Astronomy, and not yet recognised as a great 
architect, and five others, who had special knowledge of 
architecture, surveying, and local conditions. There was a 
general resolution to press ahead and real optimism for the 
future, but the difficulties were so many and divisions of policy 
were so deep that I0 years went by before the reconstruction 
was completed. In the first place, neither London nor the 
State had the money available for such costly work. Materials 
were short. To rebuild 13,000 houses in brick as the King 
commanded meant the erection of new brick kilns and an 
ample provision of coal from Newcastle, but many colliers 
were prevented from coming up the Thames by the Dutch 
blockade. Timber, especially home-grown oak, was needed 
for the building of warships, and negotiations had to be carried 
out with the Swedes and Norwegians to facilitate the import 
of timber from Scandinavia. It was said at the time that the 
“Norwegians were warming themselves comfortably by the 
Fire of London !’’ Stone had to be quarried and transported 
from the quarries at Portland, from Burford and Headington 
in Oxfordshire, Beer in Devonshire, Reigate and Guildford in 
Surrey, Tadcaster in Yorkshire, Ketton in Rutland, and even 
from as far as Caen in Normandy. There were so many 
difficulties that the King offered the services of his Com- 
missioners, but the City was jealous of any outside inter- 
ference and insisted on carrying out the rebuilding at a time 
when its financial resources were nearing bankruptcy. 

The result inevitably was delay. The Monument 
inscription falsely declares that London rose again in “ three 
short years.”’ Actually John Evelyn wrote in his diary on 
August 17, 1669, that when he walked through the streets he 
found that not one of the burnt churches had been restored, 
that few of the streets had been properly repaved, that more 
than a third of the foundations had still to be staked, and the 
City and merchants were still using makeshift accommodation. 
Many London families had by that time settled in the provinces 
and some had been transported by the East India Company 
to St. Helena and elsewhere abroad. The King did his best to 
accelerate reconstruction, but it was not until 1672 that the 
Guildhall had been restored and houses rebuilt. By that time 
there was a shortage of tenants for the houses and the problem 
of empty houses replaced that of empty spaces. 
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Is there not a warning in this past history to the citizens 
of the London of to-day ? Eminent town-planners are already 
writing of the necessity to re-plan the London of the future, 
and we may hope that full advantage will be taken of the 
opportunities which may be presented in areas cleared of 
slums. Their Majesties, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
will certainly give a lead to the movement for wiser planning 
and better housing in the future. But the history of the ro 
years after the Great Fire emphasises how necessary it will be 
to carry business interests enthusiastically in support of 
reconstruction schemes, whether they be for London or one 
of the bombed cities and towns in the provinces. Finance 
was the stumbling-block which delayed the rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire, and it is no use to-day preparing 
ambitious and costly schemes until there is a sound financial 
basis established. 

It will also be imperative for Lord Reith, or whoever may 
be the Minister of Works and Buildings, upon whom may fall 
the responsibility of directing post-war reconstruction in the 
years to come, to secure the support of the building industry, 
both contractors and operatives. Manufacturers of building 
materials too will play an important part in the future of this 
country. An ordered building industry is in fact essential to 
success, just as confusion within the industry in 1666 led to 
procrastination. 

The last chapter of the tragic story of the rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire was the seizure by the King of 
the franchises of the City of London. This was followed by 
the City declaring a moratorium. In the words of Mr. Redda- 
way: ‘“‘ Medieval London, in its dotage, had to die before 
modern London could emerge. ... The fire which had 
modernised its buildings had not been able to modernise its 
policy. Morally bankrupt, like the Ancien Régime in France, 
its position was revealed by the downfall of its finances.”’ 

Fortunately in the reign of King George VI there is the 
progressive London County Council. But we must look ahead. 
It is probable that when the present war comes to an end we 
may have to face, for financial and other reasons, a reorganisa- 
tion of our local government systems, in order that the 
rebuilding of bomb-scarred London and other cities may be 
carried out efficiently and economically. 

B. S. TOWNROE. 


WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


November 23 


The worst of this diary is that almost everything of interest 
about the war has to be cut out. All the summer and autumn 
there have been incidents—as well as rumours —which would 
be worth recording, but for one reason or another these have 
had to be put on one side. Not for readers of The National 
Review the stories of hair-breadth escapes, of spies, landing in 
boats and being caught, or of the floating German corpses 
which are said to block the little harbours of our fishing 
villages. And not only our fishing villages. For from the 
North Foreland to Land’s End come the same tales told with 
an immense amount of corroborative detail. The clergyman’s 
wife from X in September had to leave the seaside parish 
where her husband had a living because of the stench of the 
corpses. And when I was in the West I saw the mother of a 
man who had been ill because he had been burying Germans. 
And so forth. 

The spy stories are even better but they must not be 
hinted at. Nor must the first land battle fought on British 
soil since 1798. So the chronicle of small beer must go on, 
without the fillip which a dash of melodrama would give. 
And I rather fall back upon the letters I receive to give the 
picture of life in the war. I had a good bunch this morning. 
One was from John, a very dear nephew. He is 16, at school, 
and he wrote me an account of his adventures a few days ago 
when an air raid on his school was expected. 


“You know what schoolmasters are,” he said, ‘‘ and 
you have seen our air-raid shelter. Well, last night we 
had to go there, 40 of us. We were packed like sardines 
(the diagonal ones you get at Fortnum’s) and we were 
no sooner settled than Jones was sick. Old Chose (the 
Housemaster) mopped it up, muttering complaints, but 
he had no sooner done this than Brown also emitted. 
Chose again operated with a mop. And Robinson, who 
was lying just above me announced that he was going 
to be sick too. But heisa junior boy and I used language 
of such vehemenence (he couldn’t have missed me) that 
he refrained. 
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‘“‘ At 6 o'clock we went back to bed. At 7 we were 
roused because incendiary bombs had fallen on the 
house. One fell through the roof into Jones’ basin. As 
it lay spluttering there, the odd man rushed in, and tried 
to pick it up in his hand. Result one odd man in hospital. 
We are all right but very sleepy.”’ 


Well, that was one letter. Here is another, this time from 


a cousin in Sydney : 


She speaks of the effects of the reverses and told me of 


a scene she witnessed :— 


‘““ We were having tea at David Jones (the Derry & 
Tom of Sydney) when the news came through on the loud 
speaker that France had surrendered: there was a sort 
of gasp. The next item was ‘ Ten Pretty Girls,’ but the 
conductor stood up and the orchestra blared out ‘ There'll 
always be an England’ and we all stood and sang, the 
women with the tears falling into their tea cups: it was 
so awful her being all alone: ‘I’ve never been there, but 
England’s everything to us,’ said a woman tome... 
The men,” my cousin goes on, “‘ recruited at the rate of a 
man a minute that morning in Sydney, but Robert said 
he’d had a letter that they recruited a man a minute in 
J burg after Belgium. Well, anyway, there is nothing 
wrong with Australasia really—I do feel that : although 
they are suffering from a severe attack of measles in New 
Zealand with their Labour Government. Still with Syd 
Holland and Adam Hamilton included things should go 
better. 

“ Travelling in a Service car I entered into a fierce 
argument in favour of conscription with a Labourite 
Pacifist. A furious one-legged Aussie (Gallipoli in the last 
war) turning to a very quiet soldier, “ What do you think 
of that? Do you want to fight for that sort?’ (The 
Labourite had just got out.) Soldier: ‘I’m not fighting 
for him! I’m fighting for my country ’ (crescendo in such 


an honest Scotch voice.) ‘Oh, ave you? Youcome from | 


Edinburgh and so do I. How did you come to enlist ?’ 
Soldier: ‘ Well, I didn’t want to fight, I was gettin’ on 
fine here in New Zilland. I thought I was useful too. 
Mr. Ferguson was very pleased with me a’m not afraid 
of wurrk. New Zillanders are nice, but they take it so 
easy. I thought to myself a’m managing the station and 
a’m wanted, the old country needs wool and mutton, 
a’m useful.’ ‘ Then what made you volunteer ? ’ Soldier : 
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‘It was my sister, she wrote to me: “ You’ve not herrd 
the latest ? Germans flying over Edinburgh and flinging 
bombs on Fetter Row and they as near as never got 
Daniel Stewarts, your old schoolfellow ...’’ ‘A don’t 
know why but I just saw red! You think you can throw 
bombs on Edinburgh, ye’ll craach Daniel Stewarts, will 
ye? You walt and I just got on me horrse and rode into 
Lumsden down there near Lake Manapouri and enlisted.’ 

““ He was really such a dear, so young and honest and 
such blue eyes. We got very matey. I took him to lunch 
at Hanmer, he was spending his leave visiting a friend, 
one of the pneumonia convalescent soldiers. He said: 
‘I don’t want to be killed, but you nivver know, anyway 
I’d sooner be killed than let them bomb Daniel Stewarts 
and get away with it; a’ll do my best and a’m glad I 
have gone for a sojer.’ 

“Local patriotism. N’est ce pas? Still as Kipling 
said: ‘ Our hearts are small . . ... Anyway up the brave 
little Edinburgh gamins from Daniel Stewarts!!! Up, 
Daniel Stewarts. Up as my soldier’s parting remark: 
‘We're going to win all—tho’ I’m sure o that, but if we 
didn’t, the pacifists would wonder what had hit them!’ ”’ 


I find that sort of letter very inspiriting : 


December 1 


The Greek news is grand and everyone in the village feels 
itso. The poor Trisketts have had another bomb. This time 
their cricket pavilion is demolished. Whether it is worth 
Hitler’s while to send someone all the way from Germany to 
bomb Sir John Triskett’s cricket pavilion is a moot point. 


December 10 


It is a pity that the country people who produce the food 
have so little influence upon Government arrangements. I 
am struck by a letter in The Times which appeared yesterday 
and which I quote in full :— 


“‘ Sir,—For some months the Government has been 
urging the public to ‘ Keep a Pig.’ I kept a pig. In due 
course I arranged, subject to a permit to slaughter from 
the Ministry of Food, for a bacon factory to kill and cure 
the said pig. Having sent it to the factory with the 
permit to slaughter for our own consumption, I now 
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receive from the local food office (from whom the permit 
was obtained) a letter in which they say that ‘in no 
circumstances ’ may the bacon factory cure the pig for 
me and that the carcass must be collected by me the day 
after it is killed. 

“In a household of two we could not possibly eat a 
whole pig, and we have no knowledge of or the necessary 
equipment for curing; we may not sell any part of the 
carcass, and if we were to allow it to waste through being 
unable to eat it before it went bad we should, I have no 
doubt, be liable. What does ‘A’ do with the pig? Is 
this sensible in a time of food shortage or is it crass 
idiocy ? 

“ Yours truly, 
““H. ASHTON-HOPPER. 
‘“ Tytherington, Warminster.” 


This kind of thing is going on all the time and a mass of 
food is either wasted or not produced at all because of these 
regulations. When you think that charcoal is a glut because 
the Government forgot to stop its importation, that Colonel 
Blore’s faggot wood is being burned as rubbish instead of sold 
as faggots, that such vegetables as we could not give away 
were wasted because we were not allowed to sell them, this 
constitutes a terrible indictment against the method of control. 
Socialism in our time does not seem to be very sensible. 


December 15 


There was a Te Deum feeling in church this morning. The 
cloud is lifted, or rather it is lifting. The Battle of North 
Africa is grand and we all feel this. 
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REFLECTIONS ON BIRD SONG 


BLACKBIRD and chaffinch usually begin to sing only when 
organic changes incite them in January or February, but 
weather conditions greatly influence the duration and con- 
tinuity of their song-season. Once the shortest day has 
passed, and we are into the New Year, we are prone to think 
that winter is on the turn; yet the mean temperature of both 
January and February is lower than that of December. But 
there is, nevertheless, unless the weather is exceptionally 
severe, a definite and logical increase of song in January, 
because the nature year is already on the turn with the 
passing of the shortest day, and the beginning of the longer 
hours of daylight. For though song, an organic reaction 
developed and made beautiful by the instruments of natural 
and sexual selection, serves fundamental purposes in the 
life-scheme of a passeres, one who listens in late April and 
early May to the astounding output of bird song at dawn and 
in the evening cannot doubt that it is, also, a safety-valve 
for that pent vitality stored up during the passionless months 
of autumn and early winter. 

In the incredible song-days of early spring the bird wakes 
with the first light, impelled by the vital flame of life glowing 
white hot within his frail body to liberate the energy con- 
suming his very being. Before he flies from his roosting 
perch, before he feeds, first must come that spontaneous 
pouring forth of ecstatic melody. At eventide, after the 
labour of the day, there is more song ; less passionate, a calm 
expression of contentment. Daylight is the most powerful of 
all external stimuli reacting upon a bird’s organism. Thus 
it is that dawn is the supreme song-moment of a bird. At 
sundown we may conjecture that the bird is again affected, 
less fiercely, by the waning light. For in spring a bird is in 
a state of extreme nervous tension ; sensitive to the slightest 
internal or external stimulus. A clod of earth thrown into 
the reed-bed of a sedge warbler jars his nervous organism, 
provoking him to an outburst of fierce notes; two wrens 
fight and warble, and at the close the victor trills his full 
song ; a bright moon sets curlews quavering over the moors. 
A bird in full song often fails to respond to normal reactions ; 
he is under the spell of the fire of life. 
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Until March or April this increase in song is subject to 
many ups and downs, and full song travels a desperately 
uneven path before the perfection of the dawn chorus is 
finally established. Entries from field diaries reveal how 
closely related are climatic vagaries and bird song; with 
the weather charts of a century before one, it is possible to 
reconstruct not only the general nature of song at a certain 
season of a particular year, but also the likelihood or proba- 
bility that on such a day the blackbird was first in song, or 
on such that there was the first spring chorus of chaffinches, 
The inspiration of the sun, the promise of the warm west wind 
of spring, or the fulfilment of the gentle rain that softens the 
ground, opens the buds, and multiplies the insects, means 
song from all birds. Fine rain after drought is the supreme 
incentive to song in those glorious days of May and June 
when the lush greenery grows apace as the rain falls, and we 
are blessed by a full dawn chorus at hot noonday. Of one of 
these W. H. Davies must have been thinking when he wrote 
his poem, A Great Time :— 


“A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again 


‘eed 


From the way in which blackbirds perch in trees in 
peculiar attitudes of intense concentration, I know when 
they are about to begin their season of song. When they do 
so, we note that same trance-like state of the courting ruff; 
the singer seems oblivious of external happenings. At first 
his song is made up of the squeaks and rasped whistles of 
song thrush and starling. Their delivery appears to be a 
matter of great difficulty, for, with tail fanned and depressed 
towards his perch, he inclines his head and body this way 
and that with curious contortions, hardly opening his 
mandibles. Occasionally he utters pure, remote notes of 
mistle thrush quality with mandibles tight closed. These 
“remote ’’ notes are heard most often when he hops about 
the lawn, listening for worms, and warbles a soft form of 
his true song, so that one instinctively looks far afield to see 
what bird is singing. A slight pulsing of the throat betrays 
him, but the inwardness of the warbling is most curious. I 
have never known any bird to sing so softly as the blackbird. 
Many birds utter this inward sub-song when hunting for food 
or during migration. Now and again in these first days his 
head stretches higher without contortion, and he breaks into 
finer notes, which become richer and louder with practice. 
The blackbird is a strange bird ; he may sing superbly just 
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after dawn, when he has the field of song to himself for half 
an hour or so—in fact, other birds seldom seem to sing while 
he does—and not another note all day until the evening, 
when it is dull and almost dark. Then he sings well, almost 
all the other birds being silent, balancing himself on a swaying 
branch in the breeze. 

In early spring it is a common sight to find that the first 
blackbird of the year has gathered about him perhaps two 
or three other cock blackbirds, a song thrush, and maybe a 
starling. Motionless in the same tree, they are apparently 
listening intently ; and I have seen a blackbird acting in the 
same way with a mistle thrush, mimicking perfectly the latter’s 
melody. But once in full song, rather than singing against 
his rivals, as do most birds, a blackbird is primarily concerned 
with the production of his own song, seeming oblivious of 
those of his fellows, so that often one may be charmed by 
three or four blackbirds singing in concert; or, rather, in 
harmony, for the phrasing of their notes is not identical. 

Nearly all birds are attracted by the songs of their fellows, 
consciously or subconsciously mimicking and including their 
notes in their own melodies. Thus it is that the most lovely 
songs of the passeres are to be heard in the densely populated 
garden, hedgerow and copse countryside of Southern England. 
The stricter the exigencies of territory the more pronounced 
the nature of the song. Where birds nest sparsely there will 
their melodies be inferior, lacking the stimulus of territorial 
provocation and the inspiration of other melodies. This one 
may note particularly of skylarks nesting on barren saltings 
by the sea, where few birds sing. To the critical ear their 
songs are patently inferior to those of larks nesting inland. 
There is, too, a lack of zest in their singing, perhaps because 
their home is ever windswept, with little shelter from fierce 
storms. 

In my wanderings about the British Isles I have noted 
marked differences in the production and pattern of birds’ 
songs from place to place. In Herefordshire, for instance, I 
have heard chaffinches singing in chorus, trilling with the 
power and clarity of canaries ; blackbirds and song thrushes 
are supreme in Hertfordshire ; on Holy Island the pattern 
and thinness of tone of blackbird song is equivalent to that 
of a Hertfordshire mistle thrush ; nowhere have I listened to 
mistle thrushes the equal of those nesting in Norfolk, where 
the beauty of their songs is increased immeasurably by 
occasionally introducing throaty trills and whistles; yet 
Norfolk nightingales are not to be compared with those of 
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Cambridgeshire ; the splendid, fiery continuity absent. On 
Holy Island the pattern of the robin’s autumn song is quite 
different to any that I have heard elsewhere. The list could 
be continued indefinitely, and as one travels east across 
Europe one can note “ pockets,” as it were, of variations in 
song of single species. 

Apart from the starling, the robin is the only regular 
songster of winter, and it is significant that throughout the 
winter both male and female redbreast observe the restrictions 
of territory with surprising tenacity. While engaged in fierce 
territorial battle in autumn two rival males singing with the 
utmost vigour. It is not perhaps generally realised that, 
except in the British Isles, the robin is a great migrant. On 
the East Coast a robin on migration is as regular a feature as 
wheatear, redstart, bluethroat, red-breasted flycatcher, black- 
bird, and various thrushes. And in the North Country, at 
any rate, the robin, like song thrush and blackbird, tends to 
winter in a local but different part of the country—the mistle 
thrush, of course, is accustomed to behave so all over the 
British Isles. And of his autumn territory the robin is just 
as jealous. Here we may see that the establishing of a food 
reserve for the nestlings in spring is the cunning enlargement 
by cumulative hereditary necessity of the male bird’s nesting 
jealousy plus his greed for food for himself. In autumn and 
winter a single mistle thrush may be observed, day after day, 
driving away all and sundry from some mountain ash, of 
whose succulent berry-feast he claims the monopoly. 

The starling is essentially a gregarious bird and the least 
territorial of the passeres. The autumn singing of the starling 
owes probably nothing to sexual inspirations, rather is it a 
natural alternative to those other occupations of his leisure 
moments, such as bathing and attending to the well-being of 
his plumage. It is an expression of pleasure and contentment, 
a feeling of well-being due to good weather and a plentiful 
supply of food. The evening socials of little or large gatherings 
of starlings in the autumn are so clearly an agreeable relaxation 
after a hard day’s foraging, and afford the singers such obvious 
pleasure. In the colossal starling roosts of winter we may 
see that each individual bird is provoked to song by the 
incitation of his 100,000 fellows, just as the tide making over 
the flats incites the wading birds to a babel of pipings and 
bubblings, and the association of fading light and hunger 
turns the flighting of the ducks into a mad stooping to their 
feeding pools with ecstatic trilling calls. In the spring, when 
the cock starling perches beside his nesting-hole, restlessly 
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shuffling his wings, the spirit of courtship imbues his medley 
of stolen calls with a note of passion. Heis Nature’s directory ; 
in Derbyshire winter he informs me that curlew will nest on 
the grey stone-walled hills in spring; in Gloucestershire 
winter he haunts me with the sad, trilling mating call of the 
redshank, who nests cunningly in grass tufts in low-lying 
meadows. It would have been thought that, so gifted, the 
starling would have composed a song of his own in the fulness 
of time ; that he has not, perhaps only goes to show that the 
exigencies of territory are the primary inspiration of true 
song. It would be interesting to study a young starling under 
natural conditions and note the fashioning of its song. 

Alone among songsters of his kind—for his song cannot be 
included in the same category as wren’s or dunnock’s—the 
nightingale, according to my observations, seldom, if ever, 
mimics other birds. Two nightingales will not deliberately 
await each other’s notes so that one may sing against the 
other, but if, by chance, the interval in song of one bird 
coincides with the song period of the other, it is more than 
likely that the former will renew his song with the last notes 
of the latter, taking him up in the middle, as it were, for the 
finest notes may be reiterated for seconds at a time. Then 
we may note that the song patterns of two nightingales are 
dissimilar. 

It is most instructive to study the singing of the 
nightingale. When he first reaches this country from the 
Sudan and the Congo in the latter half of April, his song is 
hardly worthy of the name. Much of it is, in fact, a succession 
of guttural croaks—his alarm notes. Later, when he is in full 
song, we may hear that his dual jug-jug has a strident, croaking 
counterpoint, which but stresses the loveliness of his dynamic 
utterance. We cannot doubt that his adverse melody of notes 
has been fashioned by selective evolution from those early 
croaking call notes. In them we may think to recall his 
reptilian ancestry. The guttural alarm notes and the thin, 
plaintive whistles confirm, incidentally, the close relationship 
of the warbler, chats, shrikes, and smaller thrushes. 

Not until actually listening to the song of a nightingale 
does one begin to appreciate how strange it is, on first thoughts, 
that one of the most beautiful of all singing birds should 
deliberately perch to sing at night. How came it that the 
nightingale evolved both day and night song ? Owls hoot by 
night, and lapwings and wading birds call; sedge warblers 
and dunnocks sing irregularly and spasmodically ; but no 
British bird settles with intent to pour forth sustained song 
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wild spring call of the lapwing, and the fluted notes of the ? 


woodlark circling in the night far above the earth are inspired 
by the same fundamentals as the song of the nightingale. 
Because he may not stir from his perch the night long, and 
because of his indifference to external happenings, the 
nocturnal song of the latter is clearly little influenced by 
territorial factors. The inspiration of all three is primarily 
an excess of that immense reserve of sexual vitality, common 
to all birds in the breeding season, unsatisfied by physical 
actions of courtship and coition. As the blackbird sings with 
most passion and most beautifully at certain hours during 
the day, so the nightingale prefers to sing at hot noonday 
(from shady grove), or in the cool of the night, when, like the 
blackbird, he has the field of song to himself. But during the 
day we may note that his song is provoked by incidents of 
courtship and territory, for he sings in short passionate bursts, 
from different parts of his territory. And this reacts accord- 
ingly upon the musical quality of his song, which is not so 
perfect at night. True, with other birds silent, every note is 
crystal clear, and the amazing power of his song is more 
apparent when the singer shatters the stillness of the night; 
but there is a coldness and remoteness about his night singing ; 
the superb fire and passion of the shorter intervals of song 
during the day are absent. Territorial provocation is absent 
at night. He is indifferent to the songs of his rivals, wrapped 
in the beauty of his own. No bird sings with such remarkable 
concentration ; once he has begun to sing it is rare for a 
nightingale to change his perch the night long. I have lighted 
matches beneath one in order to watch him singing, without 
even checking his spate of song, although standing so close 
that his double-throbbing notes set the blood pulsing 
rhythmically and painfully in my ears. 
B. R. PERRY. 


— 


——— 
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A MOUNTAIN RIDE 


HorRSEBACK HOLIDAYS 


AWAKENED from profound slumber by some unidentified 
sound I lay wondering where I was. The sight of my familiar 
shirt and breeches on a strange chair enlightened me. Of 
course, we were in the midst of our ride from Natal into 
Griqualand. Two days ago we had crossed at 8,500 feet one 
of the finest passes in the Drakensberg and now here we were 
in a comfortable hostelry in the first village on our route. 

Day had scarcely dawned, what could have roused me ? 
A shout ? My thoughts flew to the ponies. When on the 
previous night we had visited the Inn Compound, Blizzard 
and Blaze, full of good provender, were standing by the 
gate and Brett had impressed on the native in charge the 
importance of keeping it shut. And shut it had been until 
dawn when it was unlatched by a native piccanin, whereupon 
the horses had slipped out and started for their mountain 
home eighty miles away. A moment later, Momo, the little 
old head-waiter, taking round early tea, saw them pass. To 
Basutos, horses are more important than all the tea that ever 
was brewed. Dumping his tray on the stoep and bellowing 
for a fellow-servant he leapt the wall and started in pursuit. 
It was his deep bellow that had awakened me. 

He came up with the horses at the river where, as he 
expected, they had paused to drink. Fortunately they were 
wearing halters. Running over the bridge he caught them 
easily as they came up out of the water. Riding one and 
leading the other he returned in calm triumph to the hotel. 

After our three days in the stony fastnesses of the Berg 
we decided that if safe grazing could be found we would 
stay another night in our inn and we remembered the farm 
by the river. The sporting Irish couple who owned it invited 
the ponies as guests. They would have not only paddocks 
but corn and lucerne. Our thanks were waived aside. “ It 
was a pleasure to help such a delightful adventure—to ride on 
horseback over the Berg—entrancing ! ”’ 

Returning to the village we passed the gaol. Its single 
prisoner was of sinister interest. A Xosa, a giant of a fellow, 
he had a few days earlier, while serving a sentence for attempted 
murder, broken prison and escaped. Scaling the glass-topped 
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wall in the dusk and leaving his convict garb on top he had 
escaped, stark naked, into the Berg. All through the hot 
bright day he had lain hidden, but at sunset the temperature 
dropped to freezing point. He managed to obtain a couple 
of sacks and some ripe “‘ mealies’ and his intention was to 
lurk in the Berg until the hue and cry was over, but on the 
second night the cold was so intense that he lit a fire. It was 
seen by native constables. After a grim struggle, the man was 
apprehended and was to be tried on the morrow. 


The news had spread and next day the dorp (village) was | 


thronged with blanketed kaffirs. The prisoner, handcuffed 
and wearing leg-irons, was followed to the Court by weeping 
relatives and watched by the solemn crowd. Unconcerned 
and cheerful he seemed not in the least abashed but rather 
gratified by the attention he attracted. 

That afternoon we revisited our Irish friends. We had 
been unable to hear of sleeping places for the next three stages 
of our tvek, which led over some seventy miles of wild and 
mountainous country ; but on that very afternoon we heard 
of a farm where possibly we might sleep ; “ And if you go to 
the Polo to-morrow, you will meet Mr. V., the farm-manager.” 
Polo! Of course we would go, and prepared for the road. 
Our spirits rose. Someone of the players would surely know 
of a place where we might sleep. 

The morrow came, calm and fresh. Punctually at eleven 
we rode on to the Polo ground, feeling as children do when 
about to plunge their hands into a bran-pie ; should we, or 
should we not, pull out a night’s lodging ? We did. 

The Polo ground, one of the highest in Africa, crowns a 
bold hill which falls steeply to the deep gorge of the “‘ Umzim- 
kulu.”’ On the edge of the field, behind a line of cars, a score 
of ponies were attended by native grooms. We were welcomed 
in the kindest way and taken to the thatched pavilion for 
morning tea. Everyone, on seeing our holsters, was interested 
in our tvek. We were plied with cake and with questions. 
‘“‘ From where had we ridden ?”’ We told them. ‘“ For where 
were we bound? Cedarville! But that was eighty miles 
away ; how far were we going that day and where sleeping ? ” 
Well, to tell the truth we had no idea; at a Police-post 


perhaps, or a kaffir-store. Heads were shaken; the path | 


ran over mountains and off the beaten track the Police had 
been moved; the only store was kept by an Indian and 
would be full of fleas. ‘‘ Not only fleas,”’ said someone, “ but 
ticks.’’ ‘‘ Not only ordinary ticks,’”’ said someone else, “‘ but 
spirrillum-ticks !”’ ‘‘ And tampans,” added a third ; “little 
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to choose between them, the bite of the first drives you mad 
and the other thing sucks your blood! ’’ We shuddered ; it 
would be preferable to sleep out of doors and be frozen. 

But in a few moments all was arranged ; we were to sleep 
under the hospitable roof of Mr. V “across the river and 
over those mountains, good-going most of the way.” Our 
luck was in—as for the morrow, our kind host would think 
of some resting-place between there and the border where, at 
Zwartberg, there was an hotel. 

At noon we were set on our way. Landmarks, easy to 
see from where we stood, were pointed out; the river, a 
native hut, a plantation, a mealie-field and a lone tree on a 
hill. Directions ended with the usual formula “‘ You can’t 
miss it.” But no sooner were we, after a dizzying zig-zag 
descent, engulfed in the gorge than every landmark except 
the river was out of sight. While the horses drank, we decided 
that the left of three possible tracks was our road; but we 
had not gone far when we were retrieved by a native groom 
with a couple of ponies. Signing to us to follow, he led us 
back and up the right-hand track, and there ensued a brisk 
game of ‘‘ Follow-my-leader.” At a canter he led us into a 
farmyard, through a maize of huts and orchards, in and out 
of kraals, past three plantations and a dozen mealie-fields, 
emerging at length on a hillside honeycombed with tracks, 
on which we recognised, with smiles, the ‘‘ lone tree.”’ 

Here our guide halted, and pointing to a seemingly un- 
climbable mountain, he said ‘‘ Baas V”’ and with a flashing 
smile of thanks for the cigarettes Brett tossed him, wheeled 
and cantered away. 

Rather breathless we stood looking back over the way 
we had come. The Drakensberg, no longer near, had turned 
aside to curve round Basutoland and to hold aloft that 
remote and rugged country in its embrace. If the scenery 
of the last three days had been grand that of to-day was 
enchanting. Away on the west rose the strange bulk of 
“Garden Castle,’ an isolated bastion of rock resembling a 
splendid medieval fortress ; a mass of rich shadow touched 
with sun, it seemed to float above the shimmering plain. 
Although purely a natural formation yet, with its castellations 
and embrasures, its loopholes, towers and turrets, it might 
be one of those romantic castles, immeasurably old, that crown 
the heights of southern Spain. One could imagine that with 
the dusk, ghostly lights would spring up in those grim loop- 
holes, beneath which it is said no native passes after dark. 
All round it rose the purple ranges that enclose the plain, 
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none too far distant for the eye to trace its silhouette against 
the shining sky. 

The cool morning had blossomed into a sultry day, 
Beneath a sky of brass we climbed to a desiccated plain where 
we looked in vain for shade. Since crossing the river we 
had seen but one tree and found no water. The sun-bleached 
veld crackled under foot—we were sorry for the ponies—to eat 
this dry stuff would be like dining off cracknels. At length 


we saw trees ahead sheltering a field from which hay had been | 
carried. A thick swathe of it had caught on the barbs of | 


the fence; teff-hay, green and sweet, better for thirsty 
ponies than dry tambooki-grass. Almost before we could 
snatch the saddles from their warm damp backs the horses 
rolled. Down they went side by side, so close that their hoofs 
clash lightly together. Tying Blaze, but loosing Blizzard, 
who seldom left his friend, we climbed a corner-post and up- 
ended the saddles in the shade. Seated in these improvised 
armchairs we enjoyed our lunch. The soft shrilling of cicadas 
and the comfortable munching of the horses were the only 
sounds. Suddenly the stillness was shattered by the crack 
of a whip and from beyond the trees there dashed a mob of 
Africander cattle pursued by a naked savage brandishing a 
sixteen-foot whip. With long horns jostling the oxen tore 
down the road raising a cloud of dust like a wall, out of which 
rose a perfect fusillade of cracks. It was too much for Blizzard; 
snorting loudly and with head and tail high, he galloped down 
the road. Springing up, we hurled ourselves over the fence 
and seized Blaze. In fragments of several languages Brett 
shouted at the invisible boy. ‘‘ Gashla! Tula! Paas op!” 
he yelled. The man heard nothing until the oxen had 
thundered past. As the dust subsided he came striding 
forward; “ Ai, ai, Inkose!”’ he chanted in pleased salute 
and raising his whip, he waved it round his head. With a 
snort of terror Blaze swung round, swinging us round with 
him into the sharp barbs of the fence. Brett exploded. 
- “Drop that whip,” he shouted furiously, “drop it you 
fool!’’ The man’s smile faded; crestfallen he retreated 
like a scolded child. 

Meanwhile, Blaze, catching sight of his companion dis- 
appearing into the distance, sent forth a loud screaming 
whinny. It acted on Blizzard like a trumpet call. Stopping 
short and wheeling like a buzzard in flight, he came bounding 
back to his friend andjfstood pressed close against him, 
quivering with relief. 

We were no sooner on our way again than we met a train 
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of loaded wagons each with its span of sixteen oxen preceded 
by a sturdy umfaan (boy), his velvety brown body naked save 
for a necklet of blue beads. Fortunately the tall drivers had 
laid aside their whips and were guiding the oxen by voice, 
their long-drawn musical cries floating out above the creaking 
of the wheels. 

Gradually the heat decreased: Nature awoke from her 
siesta: birds called in the loofs, a flock of sprews, ashen- 
grey and tawny, swept down to some hidden stream: tam- 
bourine-doves filled the air with the bubbling note that has 
earned them the pretty name of laughing doves, and we 
listened and grew dreamy with the long miles of mountain air. 
It was one of those perfect evenings which leave a glowing 
mark on the memory : the light, the time, the place : sounds, 
scents, all combined to create this perfection. Thus evening 
all was still, there was no breath of wind; the sky, a glory 
of clear gold in which tattered banners of crimson had caught 
on blur panicles which soared into the very heart of the 
sunset ; for scents, the fragrance of veld and of hot rocks 
cooling after the torrid day; the place, one of the most 
romantic passes we had crossed that day and at our feet a 
little river, saffron-tinted in the setting sun and of sounds, 
none save the faint echo of the stream and the long, soft 
cooing of the doves. 

A steep descent brought us to a road and to our goal. 
In a garden lush and careless as that of an English vicarage 
the homestead peered out from its wide stoep. The sun 
streamed into a long room where tea was set. A little girl, 
pretty and dainty as a piece of china, came out to greet us, 
“ Good evening,” she said, “‘ would you like to see my dolls ? ”’ 

After tea we strolled up to the yard where Blaze and 
Blizzard, side by side, were seeing who could eat the most. 
Overhead crested-plover, invisible in the dusk, called un- 
ceasingly. The air was warm as milk. ‘‘ Shouldn’t wonder,” 
remarked our host, “if it’s warming up for snow ; in which 
case,” he added, “‘ you must stay on here. It’s no joke being 
caught in these mountains in a snowstorm, especially with no 
certainty as to where you can sleep.”’ 

Indoors the long, dim room was lit only by the leaping 


| flames of a bonfire burning out-of-doors beneath a cauldron 


heating water for the deep baths which presently we enjoyed ; 
and afterwards supper; and later still, cool white sheets, 
scented with kous-kous grass; and sleep, sleep, sleep. 
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CLEANSING FRUIT TREES 


DECEMBER and January are always busy months where fruit 
is grown. By some merciful dispensation of Providence we 
usually suffer a cold spell in November followed by a warm 
spell before the New Year, and this latter is an ideal time for 
tar-oil washing those fruits which need it. For the amateur 
gardener, apples, plums and black currants repay the 
treatment. 

This spray is aimed at greenfly and apple-sucker eggs which 
will hatch in early spring, it also controls moss and lichen. 
Dilutions as weak as 5 per cent. will abolish these troubles, 
For control of winter-moth caterpillar in the egg stage one 
must use a Io per cent. dilution, and with this one may expect 
a fair control. 

When using tar-oil wash a calm, dry day is essential to 
avoid drift of spray, which is liable to damage nearby plants. 
Also, it must be remembered that, having once tar-oiled, one 
must repeat the treatment annually for ferocious attacks of the 
two chief pests will usually occur if one chances an omission, 


0 


owing to the elimination of friendly insects which prey on the | 


pests and keep them down to reasonable proportions. 
Plants, whether ornamental or vegetable, growing beneath 
standard apple, pear and plum trees, prevent the use of tar-oil 
as it is deadly to green leaf. It is for this reason that fruit 
trees destined to grow good fruit should always be planted by 
themselves for only as units can varieties of fruit receive the 
individual attention needed in spraying and manuring. 
With the leaf of the trees gone, pruning should be com- 
pleted. Where tree limbs of several years’ growth are cut out 
clean paring with a knife of the saw-cut should be done at once 
to start quick healing. The removal of surplus fruit buds on 
overgrown apple and pear spurs is a worthwhile operation and 


reduction of spur buds to two or three good solid fruit buds | 


will reinvigorate many an elderly tree. One often sees ten 
or a dozen buds on the ancient ramifications of espaliers, but 
for such pruning where wood is brittle good sharp secateurs 
are indispensable. 

Black currants respond amazingly to tar-oil wash at 6 per 
cent. and should never be left out of the spray programme. 


Usually they have been pruned before this and have been 
developing strong basal buds for next year’s shoots. One | 
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sees far too many weak and elderly specimens of this fruit. 
Usually a single blackened stem will divide into a few scraggy 
branches which in due season provide a crop of big-bud-mite- 
infested buds and no fruit, while the lack of it is blamed to 
the frost. Black currants are so easy to grow that fine young 
fruiting bushes can be raised by anybody. 

For this one needs good, stout, season’s shoots each of 
which will cut into three strong cuttings nine or ten inches 
long. In the cutting the bottom cut should be close below a 
bud and the top cut close above, all intermediate buds being 
retained. If such cuttings are pushed into a spade slit six 
inches apart, leaving one or two buds above soil level, and are 
firmly rammed and cultivated during the season, the following 
autumn will provide a row of nice strong young currant bushes 
each with one to three shoots. If these are cut down again 
to ground level the bush will treble its growth in the season 
following and if half the new shoots are left to fruit a nice 
crop of big currants will be available in the third year. Further 
treatment consists in always cutting out a proportion of shoots 
clean down to the base to encourage strong wood from ground 
level and below. Asan example of what can be done, thirty- 
two two-year-old bushes planted in November, 1938, were cut 
down after planting and provided 290 cuttings, which gave 
288 stout young bushes for sale in 1940 while a good crop was 
harvested from the parent bushes. 

Red currants are best left alone till spring. The same 
applies to gooseberries, which birds are apt to strip in their 
search for vitamins after a long winter. 

Raspberry rows need heavy thinning out of suckers. A 
very small spade and a good pull after rain is the easiest method 
of getting them up. The fruiting cane, if very tall (and 
Norfolk Giant this season has topped the ten-foot limit) can 
be shortened back for tidiness, but should be left amply long 
enough for tipping in the Spring when live buds are visible. 
For all the soft fruits leaf-mulching, throwing a sprinkle of 
soil on top to keep the leaf im situ and assist in rotting, is sound 
practice. Manuring, if you are lucky enough to obtain it, 
can follow in the Spring when March winds begin to dry the 
soil and a light fork-over is indicated. 


INSECT SABOTEURS 


It is a great mistake to imagine that hard winters bring 
about a great reduction among insect pests. One need look 
no further back than last winter to see this, for the hard frost 
penetrated the soil so deeply that its pulverising effect was of 
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great help in allowing free movement to one of many worst 
enemies, the wireworm. Growing corn soon began to show 
the characteristic baldness which is the sign manual of this 
particular pest. The farmer strives to combat it by heavy 
rolling, but so far no reliable remedy is forthcoming. 

Fruit and vegetable pests all have their ways and means 
of outwitting the cold and bridging the winter gap. Some 
reduce their body water content so that they become but a dry 
husk and live the winter out on the fat which remains to them. 
Others hibernate below the soil, the slimy slug being one of 
these. Snails choose shelter and security from birds, and | 
shall never forget the masses of hibernating snails clustered 
in the grand-level crevices of a Cotswold stone wall which 


era ern 


were exposed to view after the grass at its foot had been burned | 


off. 


There are several caterpillars, those of the Yellow Under- | 
wing moth and the Hart and Dart moths, which are busy | 
underground workers in winter, eating roots and all sorts of | 


flower and vegetable plants and coming up at night when the 
weather permits. The dirty, green, sluggish caterpillar which 
one comes across on the soil when clearing up a neglected 
garden frame is the larva of one of these moths and a sod of 
turf turned upside down and inspected occasionally will be 
both attraction and trap for them. 

Among the fruit-tree pests the woolly aphis will stand our 
winters reasonably well and soon builds up a big new infesta- 
tion if early summer weather favours it. This pest, having 


— 


come across from the United States of America, was originally | 
exposed to very severe winters and the individuals died after | 


ensuring a succession by egg-laying. Here, however, the 
winter is so comparatively mild that survival of a fair propor- 
tion is almost certain, and, though the egg is laid as a maternal 
gesture, it is usually a dud and fails to hatch. 

The common fruit aphids, or greenfly, which exhibit the 
curious method of increase known to science as parthenogenesis, 
or virgin birth, and rely on this for the summer swarms, having 
produced a winged generation in autumn, mate, and millions 
of fertile eggs are laid on the young wood of all sorts of trees 
and bushes. These eggs, and those of the apple sucker, which 
are laid around the fruit-bud spurs, are easily killed with 
tar-oil wash in winter. Many other likely-looking eggs, such 
as the innumerable eggs of the red spider, which at times give 
a pinkish tint to branch and stem, cannot be damaged by this 
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wash. The circular bracelet of eggs laid by the Lackey moth | 
and the cluster of eggs laid on a dry leaf by the Vapourer moth | 
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can only be affected by unduly heavy concentrations of tar-oil 
wash. For red spider the commercial grower is now using 
a tar-oil plus Di-nitro-ortho-cresol wash, which serves the 
useful purpose of controlling his four worst enemies, aphis, 
sucker, red spider and capsid bug in one application. For 
caterpillars he still relies upon poisoning the leaf with an 
Arsenate of Lead wash. 

There is that insidious pest the Apple Blossom Weevil, 
whose presence may remain unnoticed until the pink blossom 
bud fails to open, dries to a crisp brown and is found to 
contain a lively lodger. Here, when attacks are small as in a 
private garden, the best plan is to pick off infested blossoms 
as soon as noticed and burn them. Even science can offer no 
more in commercial control than to suggest that heavy 
applications of Derris dust applied ‘“‘ when the weevils are 
known to be present in large numbers ”’ may so paralyse the 
hind legs of the unfortunate female that she finds egg-laying a 
laborious and slow operation. 

Home-grown vegetables and fruit must this coming 
summer replace imports, and the private gardener must be up 
and doing. Pests will reduce production more than will poor 
cultivation. The gardener in his war against the insects can 
follow up his winter washing with the spring and summer use 
of Nicotine, Lime sulphur and Arsenate of lead as advised by 
the authorities. If he fears to use a poison such as arsenate 
a liquid Derris wash will provide a potent, if less lasting, 
control. For caterpillars on vegetables the derris dust will 
usually be sufficient, but where greenfly and caterpillar are 
associated the Derris wash must be used. 

I have mentioned Lime-sulphur. This is a powerful 
fungicide, but it has the effect of killing off red spiders. At 
the same time it is a wash which must be used with caution 
for sulphur is an immensely active substance in sunlight and 
particularly under glass. While it has no effect on red spider 
eggs it is possible, by applying it when the first hatch of eggs 
is over, to kill off the first brood of young spiders and so 
prevent further egg-laying and successive generations. Some 
varieties of fruit trees and plants are scorched by sulphur 
washing and where there is any doubt as to the advisability 
of using this a summer petroleum oil can be employed. 

Insects, by consuming food supplies, destroy enough to 
Maintain 200 millions of people. By their transmission of 
disease they must be held responsible for half the death-roll 
ofmankind. They are the enemy at our very gates. 

RAYMOND Busu. 


IT’S NOT LIKE KEEPING A CANARY 


It does one good to get outside one’s own environment now 
and then, and to discover what a lot of interests there are 
that we in Inkerman Terrace know nothing about. I’ve 
always known, to be sure, that the English as a nation were 
celebrated for their interest in the animal kingdom. There’s 
hunting, of course, for those that are in the hunting set, and 
racing, and the miners have their whippets and their pigeons, 
And, with children in the house, it’s a good thing, I always 
think, to keep a pet or two, teaching them to look after 
something that’s weaker than themselves. 

I used to have a canary I was very fond of. Such a 
knowing little chap he was! He’ld splutter his seed all over 
the carpet just to aggravate you if you didn’t pay him atten- 
tion when he wanted it. But then my brother Harold, coming 
on leave (this was right back in my early married days, in 
the war), and telling me that a canary hanging in the window 
in a certain district of London meant that the house was, you 
know what, quite put me off canaries. 

But this bird-watching that I’m going to tell you about 
is quite a new idea, as far as I am concerned. It’s not like 
keeping a canary. I’ld not have known anything about it if 
it hadn’t been for the week-end I spent at Hitherdale Inn with 
my sister Agnes and her husband Bob. It’s a one-eyed kind 
of a place, is Hitherdale Inn, but very handy for the Dale 
links, and that’s why Bob likes it. Bob’s partner, Dr. Morley, 
was staying there too, and beyond him there were only three 
other guests in the hotel: a young man and woman who I 
made out to be brother and sister, and another girl with them. 
I say girl, like one does, but the whole three of them were well 
on in the thirties, I should guess. They were open-air looking 
sort of people—came to dinner in their tweeds—and naturally 
I thought they were staying at Hitherdale for the golf, though 
I was a bit perplexed at their conversation at dinner, which 
seemed to be concerned with whether something or other was 
bar-tailed or black-tailed. 

So next morning, seeing the two young women hanging 
about the hall, I opened conversation with them, remarking 
that the inn was nice and handy for the links. 

‘“‘ And handy for the Reservoirs.” 

I suppose I looked a bit mystified at that reply, for the girl’s 
friend amplified it by saying: ‘‘ The Hitherdale Reservoirs 
are splendid for birds. Of course you need a permit.” 
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“Oh,” I said, “ you’re here for duck shooting.” 

They looked quite shocked at that suggestion, and said, 
no, they were just staying here to look at birds. 

“What, the gentleman too?” I asked, for looking at 
birds (the feathered sort) didn’t seem to me an occupation 
that was likely to appeal to many of the gentlemen I knew. 

They said, yes, Ronald was a keen bird-watcher, the same 
as they were, and he was beginning to do a little bird photo- 
graphy too. 

Birds being, as a general rule, so shy, I said I supposed 
they had to take out some tasty bits, crumbs and suchlike, 
to tempt the birds to come near enough to have their photos 
taken. Maggie and Beatrice Battersby, you know, that live 
near me in the Terrace, they’ve got a tame robin that feeds 
from their hands, as fearless as anything. I thought what a 
wonderful chance it would be for these bird-watchers, if they 
could come along and see Bobs, and perhaps take his photo on 
Maggie’s hand. But no! It seemed that robins wasn’t the 
kind of bird they were watching, and far from taming the bird 
they wanted to photograph, they had to arrange things so’s 
the bird didn’t even know they were there.’ As I was talking 
to the girls, the third member of the party, him they called 
Ronald, came up, and he was carrying a contraption of sail- 
cloth and bamboo poles, and I don’t know what all, which he 
called his hide, which he was going to set up near a nest he 
wanted to photograph—I forget the bird’s name. Something 
quite outlandish, it was. And, would you believe it, he said 
he wasn’t able to set up this hide right where he wanted it at 
first, but a good bit further away, moving it gradually nearer, 
to accustom the bird to seeing it, until it was near enough to 
take the photo from. The patience of it ! 

What was he going to do with the photo when he got it, 
Iasked. Send it to a newspaper? Oh no, he said, he didn’t 
suppose it would be good enough for publication. In fact, 
he hadn’t quite mastered yet the art of not startling the bird 
when he pulled the trigger, so like as not all the photo he’ld 
get would be the tail of the bird disappearing up at the top! 
But if he did get a photo, of course, it would be very nice to have. 

Yes, it’s nice to have photos, I own. I’ve got a lovely 
collection of snaps of all my nephews and nieces, to say nothing 
of some most comical photos of my own brothers and sisters 


_ when young. But I always think you want some human 


interest in a picture. This young man, Ronald, of course he’s 
hot married, and that will make a difference. If he’d got a 


_ couple of chubby babies, and a puppy, maybe, to photograph, 
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I expect he wouldn’t put himself out to the same extent over 
these birds. 

Of course, hobbies are splendid as a way of bringing 
young people together, and it occurred to me that perhaps 
this Ronald meant to ask the girl, his sister’s friend, to share 
his hide with him. Waiting for the bird to settle wouldn’t be 
nearly so tedious then. But he must have gone off by himself, 
for later in the morning, when Agnes and I walked up to the 
club house to join the gentlemen in a glass of sherry before 
lunch, we caught sight of the two girls at the Reservoirs, 
There they were, lying on their faces on the grassy bank of the 
Reservoir with a cruel wind blowing right over them, with 
their eyes glued to field glasses. They seemed to be looking 
at some little black specks, away out on the water, which 
would be birds, no doubt. 

“What is it the birds are going to do which they’re so 
keen to see ? ’’ Agnes asked me, and I said I didn’t fancy the 
birds were expected to do anything special, they just wanted 
to see them, to see what they were like. 

‘““Why can’t they go and look at them in a museum?” 
Agnes wanted to know, and really I couldn’t tell her, though 


naturally, with all this talk of ‘‘ Keep Fit,” the open air was | 


better for them than a museum. 

We met the girls at the hotel entrance as we came back 
to lunch, and I asked them whether they’d had a satisfactory 
morning. 

“Oh, rather!” said Ronald’s sister—they call her Helen. 
“We saw a pair of golden-eye.”’ 

“ At least, we: think we did,” the other one said. “ It 
was against the light, of course.”’ 

“Well, I shall count it anyhow,” Helen said, though her 
friend looked a little doubtful. 

“We didn’t see scaup,” she said, ‘‘ though the Reservoir- 
keeper, who knows a lot about birds, said there were some 
there.” 

“Unless perhaps those two things with the tufted duck 
were scaup ? ’’ Helen suggested hopefully, but the friend, who 
seemed a proper wet blanket, said no, she was sure the “ two 
things ’’ were just two more tufted duck. 


— 


“Well, you may depend upon it,” I said to console them, | 
‘if the keeper said there were scaup on the pond, scaup there | 


were. I wouldn’t worry about them.” 

“ But we wanted to see them,” she said. 

I supposed scaup were something they’d never seen before, 
but they said they had, so why it mattered that they hadn't 
seen them that day I couldn’t understand. 
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Agnes and I couldn’t help nudging each other and giggling 
a bit at lunch. Bob and the doctor were holding a post- 
mortem of every stroke of their round ; moving the salt cellars 
around to illustrate lies, and bunkers and all. And at the 
next table were these three bird-watchers, all turning over the 
leaves of handbooks and reading out bits about birds, trying 
to settle exactly what it was they’d been seeing. 

“Courtship calm,” Helen reads out—and then there’s 
Ronald, reading about another bird: ‘“‘ Sometimes poly- 
androus,” and another still: ‘‘ Female does most of the 
courting ’’—not very nice, really, to discuss in mixed company, 
but I suppose if you’ve got the scientific attitude you take it 
all as a matter of course. 

I heard the names of this bird and that I’d never heard 
of before, and then some names that were quite familiar to 
me caught my ear: sheldrake and pochard and teal. 

And how I knew these names was that often, when my 
sister Fanny was ill, a matter of five years back, I used to 
take little Peter and Richard to West Park, and while they 
played around, I’d sit by the ornamental water, just where 
there was a set of little coloured pictures, showing the different 
kinds of duck they had on the lake. I learned the look of these 
sheldrake and pochard and teal from the little pictures, though 
to be candid I don’t remember that I ever saw the birds in the 
flesh. And now, when it seemed, as far as I could gather, that 
there was a bit of confusion as to whether any of those black 
specks out on the water of the Reservoirs had been sheldrake 
or pochard or teal, I leaned across to the other table, and asked 
did they happen to known Carlingham? They said they did— 
in fact, Helen’s friend, whose name I never discovered, said 
she lived only seven miles away. I make a guess, her father’s 
the rector of a country parish. 

“Then you won’t need to bother any more,” I said, 
“looking on the Reservoirs for sheldrake and pochard and 
teal. For if you take a walk by the ornamental lake in 
Carlingham West Park, you’ll see those ducks, and more too, 
and pictures set up by the lake to compare them with. I 
shouldn’t wonder, either, if you mightn’t be able to take their 
photos without bothering yourself with a hide.” 

They thanked me nicely (you could tell from their tweeds 
they were nice people), but Agnes told me that a minute 
afterwards they all seemed to be convulsed with silent 
laughter. So perhaps I’d said something foolish. There may 
be rules about this bird-watching that I don’t understand. I 
never could get the hang of contract either. prin, B OND, 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE WAR, 1940-41 

AT the beginning of a new year it is natural to take stock of 
our position. It is equally natural to look back and compare 
our position in taking stock at the beginning of 1940. The 
text of last year might equally well serve for the text of this ; 
it was on the two-fold folly of supposing that we were engaged 
in fighting not Germany, but only the Nazi party, and of 
supposing that we should define our peace aims with pre- 
cision, when no one could foretell in the slightest degree the 
circumstances in which peace temrs will fall to be made. Our 
tribulations and disappointments in 1940 will have served 
their purpose if we have now cast these foolish ideas from us. 
As Mr. Otto Tolischus, no particular enthusiast for Britain, 
has put it, ‘“‘ even the power of Hitler depended on the willing- 
ness of the German people to follow his lead,” and that 
willingness has worked with dreadful effect in all the captive 
lands of Europe. As for our war aims, it is enough to echo 
the Prime Minister and remark that we are fighting ‘‘ among 
other things ’’ for our bare existence as a nation. Now, as 
a year ago, we are waiting to see which way the cad will jump, 
but thanks to the magnificent efforts of our Air Force and 
Navy we are better placed than we have yet been to thwart 
his most desperate efforts. Recent happenings in the 
Mediterranean enable us to end the old year and face the new 
one “ praising God on a general ballance.’’ The news from 
Africa is heartening, and we can never be too grateful to the 
Greeks for their wonderful performances, not only for what 
they have actually succeeded in doing but above all because, 
in the gravest hour, they “ did not despair of the Republic.” 
We should always feel towards them as the Athenians them- 
selves once did towards the Plataeans, who alone in all Greece 
helped them against the seemingly invincible hordes of the 
Persian Empire. 


At home we in Scotland have followed with interest and | 


unbounded admiration the efforts of another little nation. 
The admiration is none the less real because of the horrifying 
habit of one of our leading newspapers, published in the 
“Modern Athens”’ at that, of referring to the Evzones as 
“ kilties.”” We watch, too, with equal admiration the way in 
which the population of many English cities have borne an 
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ordeal from which we have so far happily been free. When our 
turn comes we can only hope to live up to the standards set so 
high for us. It is, of course, possible to look round almost 
anywhere even in Scotland and realise that there is a war on. 
Our cities have been doing what they can to raise money for 
war purposes. Edinburgh in its War Savings Week broke all 
records for Great Britain by raising over £23 per head of the 
population, making a total of over ten millions. The money, 
of course, was largely subscribed by the Banks and wealthy 
corporations like the Distillers Company, which subscribed a 
million, and it is a solemn thought that after all the tumult 
and the shouting the total sum will not pay even for a day 
of a war in which our army has not yet had a real opportunity 
of taking part. Glasgow, under the inspiring lead of the 
bellicose Mr. Dollan, set out to raise the same total, and 
eventually succeeded, but only by prolonging its ‘‘ week ”’ to 
an extent which, the Glasgow Herald drily noted, would be of 
considerable interest to students of calendar reform. The 
population of Glasgow is three times that of Edinburgh, but 
it is poorer, being largely drawn from Eire, that peaceful 
paradise of the West. It is safe to say that the “ neutrality ”’ 
of southern Ireland causes even more heart-burning in Scot- 
land, which is so much afflicted by the Irish, than it does in 
tolerant England. It is not without significance that 
“Forward,” which even in the midst of a life-and-death 
struggle disapproves of war, published Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw’s reasons for thinking that we ought to seize the South 
Irish ports. Mr. Shaw may only have been being funny, but 
they were good reasons. In fact, the burden which Mr. 
Churchill deplores as ‘‘ most heavy and grievous ”’ is felt in 
Scotland to be unnecessary, and a little realism in dealing 
with Ireland would nowhere be more welcomed than North 
of the Tweed. 


THE HovusE OF COMMONS 


The death of Mr. Neville Chamberlain was keenly felt in 
Scotland, where his personal qualities were always appreciated 
at their true worth. He was indeed infelix opportunitate 
mortis, for he died at a low ebb in his country’s fortunes, and, 
what would have troubled him far less, in his own standing 
as a statesman. It is sad that he was not spared to see the 
rise again of both. Of the first we are certain, and of the 
last we can be sure that the cheap sneers of “ guilty men ”’ 
and the vile abuse of the Daily Worker are not the verdict 
of history on Neville Chamberlain. These particular packs 
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are whooped on by men who never did and never can do for 
their country one-hundredth part of what Chamberlain did. 
Like the younger Pitt, he was built for peace rather than for 
war, and he was slow to awaken to the meaning of modern 
Germany, but it may be doubted if he was ever criticised by 
a better man than himself. Even his bitterest opponent 
would agree that he was what is called ‘‘a great House of 
Commons man,”’ and the House is not too rich in personalities 
just now. It is far too much a case of “‘ Eclipse first and the 
rest nowhere.’’” The best of the Government’s ‘‘ New men ” 
is probably in the House of Lords. Lord Beaverbrook is 
accustomed to getting things done, no matter what the 
method may be. One of the least successful is Mr. (Go-to-it) 
Morrison, who is a startling illustration of the vast gulf 
between making sweeping generalisations about what should 
be done, and having to do them when in office. Lavish in 
promise and feeble in performance, he seems to resent criticism 
and is therefore constantly heckled. The member for 
Greenock, who belongs to Mr. Morrison’s party, was loudly 
cheered when, after the Go-getter had been endeavouring to 
explain Home Office delays in getting things done, he rose and, 
removing his glasses to point them incriminatingly at the 
Minister, gravely asked if it would not be possible at least 
to give Members who took the trouble of writing to the Home 
Office the courtesy of an acknowledgment! Less fortunate 
was our tame communist, Mr. Gallacher, who, in a series of 
questions about the possbility of a substitute for the ‘‘ banshee 
wailings ’’ of the siren, asked if the Prime Minister had 
considered a different type of warning. The reply, delivered 
with deadly sauvity, was: “‘ A suggestion has been made 
which I did consider, namely, the supply of a red flag—on 
“occasions when it was thought that something particularly 
unpleasant was going to happen.’’ The position of another 
of our Members, not a communist but quite the reverse, is the 
subject of considerable controversy. It is strange that so 
mild-mannered a sucking-dove as Captain Maule Ramsay 
should continue to be a perpetual storm-centre. He has 
been detained “for security reasons”’ since May, and the 
Committee of Privileges has decided that the Government's 
action in so detaining him is not a breach of the House’s 
privilege. Since the House of Commons has taken the same 
view, Captain Ramsay will presumably continue where he is, 
but in his constituency, thus ‘“ disfranchised,’” a minor 
tornado is raging. The local socialists are profoundly dis- 
satisfied, and their president declares that the constituency’s 
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“lack of parliamentary representation is intolerable.’’ The 
Scottish Unionist Association’s kindly arrangement with 
another M.P. to look after local affairs is described as 
‘presumptuous and arbitrary,” and indeed as amounting to 
“nothing short of Nazism.” What would this excited 
gentleman have left to say if the swastika were actually 
floating over Peebles Hydropathic ? Apart from Peebles- 
shire polemics, there is a feeling abroad that the “‘ enemies” 
on the right flank are getting short shrift compared with 
the “enemies” on the left. The Daily Worker is allowed 
to heap indecent abuse on our Greek allies and on the dead 
Chamberlain, and even on the live Bevin, without anyone 
saying “Boo” to it. Our socialist leaders know well the 
direction from which any real opposition to our war effort 
is coming, but the sole reaction is the B.B.C.’s slightly ridicu- 
lous refusal to allow the Orpheus Choir to broadcast, because 
its founder and conductor, Sir Hugh Robertson, is a pacifist. 
This, too, has led to angry controversy, and the people of 
Scotland have been urged to rise in revolt at this denial of 
freedom. Certainly no sane man will ever rise on behalf of 
Sir Hugh, whose only claim to fame, besides the Orpheus 
Choir, is ex-membership of a small mutual admiration society 
of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was the president. Sir 
Hugh is a parlour pink, whose title is a constant contradiction 
of his own views, and he has taught the Orpheus Choir to sing 
everything except “‘ God Save the King.” If he would only 
undertake to teach his Choir the National Anthem and make 
a large subscription to the Glasgow War Weapons ‘ Week,” 
he might safely be restored to the air, without fear of our 
morale being endangered. After all, it is not so many years 
since the B.B.C. refused Mr. Churchill permission to broadcast 
his views. 


Cap BADGES 


To the outside world the inhabitants of the northern half 
of this island are all alike ‘‘ Scotch.’’ Abroad, we present a 
homogeneous front, and to the American ear even the speech 
of Glasgow and that of Aberdeen sound alike. But inside 
our country we are torn with local rivalries, closing the ranks 
only on the intervention of an intrusive foreigner, such as an 
Englishman. The big cleavage is, as it always has been, 
between Highlands and Lowlands, the inhabitants of which 
despise and distrust one another. The inhabitants, however, 
of the Lowlands are now so much more numerous that the 
“Highland” regiments are mainly recruited from them. 
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In days gone by the recruiting value of the ‘‘ Scotch costume ” 
has been unblushingly exploited. Although the Highland 
population is only one-fifth that of the Lowlands, there are 
twelve Highland battalions of the line on our peace-time 
establishment compared with ten Lowland. The Lowland 
regiments, which are the older, with battle honours stretching 
back to the beginnings of the British Army, have their own 
little local patriotisms, and profess to despise the kilted 
upstarts whose main appeal to the public is their fancy dress, 
It has therefore been doubly sad to find two Lowland regi- 
ments and their camp followers at loggerheads, as the result 
of a War Office muddle. The ukase went forth that members 
of the Home Guard were to wear the cap badge of their 
“local regiment.” It is safe to assume that if a hundred 
Edinburgh citizens, chosen at random, were to be asked to 
name their local regiment, ninety-nine would answer ‘ The 
Royal Scots.”” The depot of the Royal Scots, the Lothian 
or Royal Regiment, is at Glencorse ; its regimental district 
and principal recruiting area are in the Lothians ; and even 
during the most pacific days of peace it had two territorial 
headquarters in the city. During the last war it had fifteen 
battalions in the field, and 2,000 officers and 30,000 men 
passed through the 3rd Battalion at the Depot. In these 
circumstances it is hardly surprising that the great majority 
of serving members of the Home Guard are old Royal Scots, 
and that on the order becoming known, they provided them- 
selves with or resumed their Royal Scot badges. Imagine 
the astonishment of the lieges on being informed by the 
military pundits that the King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
were the “ local regiment ” and that theirs was the prescribed 
badge! The K.O.S.B.’s are a fine Lowland regiment, with a 
grand record. On its foundation, at the comparatively 
modern (by Royal Scot standards) date of 1689, it was Leven’s 
or the Edinburgh Regiment, and was raised in the city. In 
1744 it became the 25th and in 1782 the Sussex Regiment. 
In 1805 it became the King’s Own Borderers, and only in 
1882 did it become a Scottish ‘‘ Lowland ”’ regiment, with the 
word Scottish incorporated in its title in 1887. Its depot is 
at Berwick, an English town with Scottish affiliations, and its 
regimental district is the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, 
Selkirk, Dumfries and Kirkcudbright. Its sole known con- 
nection with the city of Edinburgh to-day is the privilege of 
marching through the city with fixed bayonets. The reason 
for this is probably that on its first visit to Edinburgh the 
Regiment had bayonets of the type that is inseparable from 
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the rifle, as in certain stages of the French Army ; and soldiers 
are so very conservative. So the War Office, or the Scottish 
Command, or some hidden K.O.S.B. hand in an underground 
office, proposed to discard the broad facts of history in favour 
of a fiddling little piece of antiquarian pedantry. A storm 
arose, letters in the papers on the subject were so numerous 
as almost to oust complaints about B.B.C. pronunciation, 
angry men harangued their comrades in ex-service clubs, 
and open rebellion in the ranks of the Home Guard was freely 
anticipated. But reason, or fright, prevailed, and the local 
Home Guard now wear the Royal Scots badge. The originator 
of the other suggestion continues to blush unseen, but for 
sheer audacity deserves a high decoration, perhaps something 
on the lines of the Italian Medal for Military Valour. 


FAMILY PRIDE 


During the last war, in summing up at the trial of George 
Joseph Smith, the murderer of numerous brides in baths, 
Mr. Justice Scrutton observed how remarkable it was that 
“while the wholesale destruction of human life is going on, 
for some days all the apparatus of justice in England has been 
considering whether the prosecution is right in saying that 
one man should die.”” So to-day, in the midst of our struggle 
for existence, it has been stimulating to find the Second Divi- 
sion of the Court of Session in Scotland engaged for over a 
week in hearing a discussion on the problem whether the arms 
of Maclean of Ardgour can properly be borne by a woman. 
The case came before the judges on appeal from the Court of 
the Lord Lyon, the judicial officer who in Scotland deals 
with applications for arms, and between the two courts the 
case has been dodging about for over four years, at an esti- 
mated cost to the parties of some thousands of pounds. One 
of the judges when it was last in court referred to the dispute 
as “ melancholy and barren ’”’ and deplored the two or three 
years then already spent on the controversy. ‘‘ That’s 
nothing,’ said counsel for Miss Catriona Maclean, ‘‘ there’s 
a case in the books which lasted two hundred and eight 
years!’’ It is odd that family pride should lead some people 
into spending so much money on what strikes most other 
people as a meaningless piece of mumbo-jumbo. And all to 
what end? Counsel in the case described how only a few 
years ago the descendant in the male line of an old Highland 
family came to make up his title to his arms. His ancestors 
had been out in the South Seas for some generations, but the 
descent had been traced. His grandparent and father had 
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married, if not native women, half-caste women. He got his 
arms on the strength of his pedigree. ‘ When he got his 
arms, he sent Lyon his photograph, and that was the ‘ let- 
down.’ How the gentleman would have looked in a kilt at 
a Highland gathering!” This seems to do injustice to all 
parties concerned, to the Lord Lyon for suggesting that 
pigmentation might in some way affect his views of heraldic 
propriety, to the natives of the South Seas for suggesting 
that they would not look well in kilts. The moving-picture 
has taught us to believe that “hula-hula” girls wear a 
garment not unlike a kilt, and that is only what one would 
expect. The kilt, scholars assure us, is the mark of poverty 
and a primitive culture; no highlander would wear a kilt 
if he could afford to buy tartan trews, and presumably no 
hula-hula girl would wear a grass skirt if she could afford to 
go to Schiaparelli. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Owing to the war, any celebrations held to commemorate 
the bicentenary of James Boswell’s birth (October 29, 1740) 
were necessarily of a truncated and informal nature. It is 
only a hundred years since Macaulay’s mixture of patronage 
and grudging praise, and yet to-day Boswell is universally 
recognised as being in some ways the most remarkable Scot 
that ever lived. That his reputation should so signally have 
advanced in the last century would have surprised no one less 
than the man himself, for everything he wrote was written 
with an eye on posterity. Nothing in the literary world of 
the last generation has been more notable than the advance 
in Boswell’s reputation, not only as an author, but as a man 
worth study. This is no doubt due to the successive finds 
of papers at Malahide Castle, followed by the discovery of 
the missing fragments at Fettercairn House. It seems that 
some papers and passages will be for ever missing owing to 
bad taste and misplaced prudery. Our knowledge of these 
treasures is due to the munificence of American collectors 
and the painstaking erudition of American scholars, and it 
would be more than interesting to have Dr. Johnson’s observa- 
tions on these facts, especially since the rise of Bosweil’s 
reputation has been to a certain extent at the expense of his 
own. All the attention now paid to him would have been 
meat, drink and tobacco to Jamie; and it is good to think 
that in the sodden, depressed years of his later life he realised 
that truly he was labouring for future generations and not 
merely for an age. As he himself said of happiness, with 
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naive ambiguity, “‘ Let us hope for gleams of joy here, and a 
blaze hereafter.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance that of all the famous 
members of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland the two 
most celebrated won their fame not as lawyers, but as literary 
men—Scott and Boswell. To these some authorities would 
add a third, R. L. Stevenson, although even his idolators 
would admit the qualifications sed longo intervallo. For the 
benefit of a generation which remembers nothing even of the 
last war and probably regards Stevenson and Boswell alike 
as roughly contemporary with Chaucer, and equally dull, 
it might be interesting to observe that a Bar contemporary 
of Stevenson is alive to-day, in the person of a former President 
of the Court of Session. Lord Dunedin recently entertained 
some of his legal friends in Edinburgh to celebrate his ninety- 
first birthday. It is an awesome thing to meet a man who 
can remember seeing the Castle Reck itJluminated to cele- 
brate the victorious close of the Crimean War, and is actually 
a year older than R. L.. Stevenson, who was his contemporary, 
aithough never his rival, at the Bar. Lord Dunedin was 
Lord Advocate 45 years ago, Lord President 35 years ago, 
and Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 27 years ago. He confidently 
hopes to see the day when the Castle Rock will once more be 
illuminated to celebrate the victorious conclusion of a war, 
and that he may do so is the wish of all his friends. 


TAIL-PIECE 

A friend’s gardener in Angus, describing “‘a certain 
liveliness” overhead, said: “Ay, there’s a wheen Spitties 
aboot the day.” 

B.B.C. pronunciation is an unfailing source of interest to 
our letter-writers, whose prevailing tone is curiosity or anger. 
One indignant letter to the Scotsman began with the state- 
ment that ‘‘ many people think that chiefly through broad- 
casting the English language is well on the way to being made 
amess of.’ This is as good as the statement in the text-book 
on grammar that “‘a preposition should never be used to 
end a sentence with.” 


MUSSOLINI IN GREECE 
The noblest lines Simonides e’er said, 
Now serve for Musso live or Musso dead : 
“Go, tell to Hitler, thou that passest by, 
That here, obeying his behests, I LIE.” 
THEAGES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


ORDEAL AT THE ANTIPODES 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


S1rR,—Please allow me to say that the writer of the article 
“Ordeal at the Antipodes”’ in the September Review has 
fallen into some serious errors. First, I am not aware that 
the British Government ever announced that it was “ chiefly 
relying upon the Antipodes for economic aid,” and that this 
discouraged recruiting. Our understanding was that we 
could help Britain both with military forces and by increasing 
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production for export. As a matter of fact the Government | 


endeavoured, not very successfully, to prevent irreplaceable | 


farmers from enlisting, lest production should be affected. 
But the first of our troops sailed for Egypt in a creditably 
short time. Secondly, I am not aware that the British Govern- 
ment said, even in effect, that ‘“‘ there was no reason for all 
this hurry.” It is ridiculous to say that this alleged statement 
amounted to “a strategical disaster’’; and it is grossly 
unfair to say that “ recruiting was soon a scandal ”’ and that 


“the least said about those early months the better.” One | 


is tempted to say something in retort, about “ those early 
months ”’ in the United Kingdom ; but we New Zealanders 
have never considered we have the right to be publicly critical 
of the conduct of affairs in another part of the Empire. 
Thirdly, it is absolutely false to say that “the general 
inactivity soon bred the worst kind of war-time dissatisfac- 
tion.” There was no “ general inactivity.”” There was an 
outburst of dissatisfaction, in June and July, caused by 
anxiety at the calamitous turn of events, leading to a demand 
that New Zealand should do more to help, and by impatience 
that it could not be done quickly. (This development was 
fairly accurately described by your contributor.) Finally, 
your contributor’s remark that Australia and New Zealand 


are like ‘‘a mount that likes to be ridden firmly,” etc., and | 
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“the Imperial Government must stick hard to their saddle 
and keep a muscular grip on the reins ” is from our point of 
view unfortunate. What we have done we have done volun- 
tarily, willingly and gladly—but if there were to be any 
suggestion of driving, the mount would be found unwilling. 
Please let that be realised. It is true of New Zealand ; it is 
even more true of Australia. I have no doubt that your 
contributor meant well (though to my mind he was a little 
too eager to use us for a stick with which to beat his own 
Government), but his perspective, and the statements I have 
traversed, were seriously wrong. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. V. DUMBLETON. 
14 Hauraki Road, 
Takapuna, 
Auckland, N.Z. 
October 25, 1940. 


[The article criticised is by an Australian. What he said of the British 
Government’s attitude was accurate and the incidence of recruiting figures 
in Australia would appear to bear out his statement:as to the impression 


' made in Australia by this. Ep., N.R.] 


THE CENSOR SEEN FROM CANADA 


To THE EpitTor, The National Review 


DEAR S1R,—A good deal has been said and written about 
Press Censorship and Ministry of Information. What strikes 
many overseas listeners is the amazing lack of intelligence 


_ shown in what is allowed to come over on the air, as well as 


what is not. Let me illustrate: The time bomb at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. This was broadcast immediately the world over. 
Of course the raiders came again. They had evidently caused 
great consternation. Similarly, the first bombing of Bucking- 
ham Palace. This is what we call ‘ asking for it.” 
Incidentally someone should censor the Prime Minister’s 
broadcasts. Several times I have heard things that would 
have been better left unsaid. And why tell the Germans that 
the submarine menace is hitting us hard ? 
Yours, etc., 
K. L. JOHNSON. 
320 Fairford Street E., 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
November 13, 1940. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
GOOD WORDS 


OVER a door in the south transept of a village church in 
Hampshire there is carved a rough text. We cannot read it or 


even recognise the letters which compose it, for it is written | 


in Anglo-Saxon. We have to take on trust the assertion that 
it is a passage from one of St. Paul’s Epistles and it carries no 
message to us now, save that it marks the early beginnings of 
one of our most precious possessions—the English tongue. 
Few of us know what little is to be known of the stages through 
which the Saxon dialects passed till at length one of them 
prevailed over the rest and became “ English.’’ The others 
survived in their own counties and are only now dying out 


with the decay of country speech. The Normans, when they | 
came, introduced a polite veneer of French words; for | 


instance, the Saxon neatherd and shepherd on the farm spoke 
of oxen, cows, bulls, steers and sheep, but when the beasts 
passed into the baron’s kitchen his cook sent them to table 
under their French names—hence beef and mutton. The 
groundwork of the language remains, however, unconquerably 
“English,” a fact we are in danger of forgetting to-day. 

I remember, in schoolroom days, a bearded and toothless 
German professor who tried hard to educate me in the harsh 
intricacies of his mother tongue. In our readings together we 
once reached the word “hold.” ‘“ Hold,” he murmured, 
after a reverent pause, “‘ ein sehr schénes Wort, prachtvoll ”! 
I felt that it was almost the only passable German expression 
I had yet come across, and inasmuch as it means pure and 
spiritually beautiful, Hitler has probably banned it by now. 
Still, the professor thereby established the principle that there 
are good words and bad words and that a collection of letters 
may possess, so to speak, something in the nature of a 
personality. 

In my youth, indeed, a right choice of words formed part 
of a good education. Simplicity was then a sign of culture. 
We were taught to say “enough” and “ begin,” leaving 
“ sufficient ’’ and ‘‘ commence ”’ to those who knew no better. 
A female garment might be a gown or a coat and skirt, but 
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never a costume. Such a vocabulary would be for the most 
part rooted in Anglo-Saxon, though I am the last to deny the 
contribution which French and the classics have made to our 
language. To-day we have gone to the other extreme and in 
our haste to adopt what we consider a cultivated parlance we 
are neglecting our wealth of purely English speech. Such 
adjectives as “‘ sundry ’”’ and “ manifold,’ for instance, only 
survive in the Bible and the Liturgy. They are excellent 
words, rich in meaning and not altogether synonymous, but 
we have replaced them by “ different ”’ or ‘‘ of all sorts,” to 
our own great impoverishment. ‘‘ Sundry,” indeed, has been 
degraded into a plural noun denoting an item in a bill! One 
reason for this deterioration seems to be that people now 
measure their speech by the yard, the longer the word the 
better it must be. Hence the polysyllabic mouthfuls which 
adorn the language of modern officialdom. The truth being, 
of course, that short words are infinitely more forcible than 


long. ‘‘Meddle”’ is more effective than “interfere” ; 
“house” is a better name for a dwelling than “‘ residence ”’ ; 
“eat” is stronger than “consume’’; ‘‘ out of place’ more 


telling than ‘‘ inappropriate.” The mastery. of language is a 


_ delicate art, but chief among its attributes is the virtue of 


simplicity :-— 


“ Under a wide and starry sky 
Dig my grave and let me lie ; 
Glad have I lived and gladly die 
And I lay me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from sea 
And the hunter home from the hill.”’ 


You can count the words of two syllables in those eight 
lines almost on the fingers of one hand. Were its theme 
suited to the infant mind, the poem would grace a page of 
Reading Without Tears. Should we like it any better if Robert 
Louis Stevenson had talked of constellations and the 
empyrean ? 

Through the skill of a real artist words can paint a picture. 
There are two grim stanzas called “ Eight O’clock”’ in 
Housman’s Last Poems, which describe a condemned man 
waiting on the gallows for the hour of his execution to strike :— 
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“ He stood, and heard the steeple 
Sprinkle the quarters on the morning town. 
One, two, three, four, on market place and people 
It tossed them down. 


Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour, 

He stood and counted them and cursed his luck, 
And then the clock collected in the tower 

Its strength, and struck.”’ 


We can hear the merry jingle of the chimes, the pause for 
a tense second, the first stroke of the hour, we can sense the 
unbearable agony of the delay. Yet the words are quite 
common or garden ! 

After all, speech is but the outward expression of inward 
thought ; where strong feeling and resolute purpose are 
present, they will be voiced in plain and forthright fashion, 
Henry V was in no half-hearted mood when he said :— 


‘“‘ If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss—and if to live, 
The fewer men the greater share of honour ; 
God’s will! I pray thee wish not one man more.” 


Other direct and honest-to-God sayings dwell in the 
memory. There is Oliver Cromwell: “ Vote it as you will, 
there is a company of poor men who will give their lives 
sooner than see it settled so.’’ There is Latimer at the stake: 
‘Play the man, Master Ridley, we shall this day light up 
such a candle by God’s grace in England as I trust shall 
never be put out.’’ There is old Lord St. Vincent in the hour 


of his country’s peril from invasion: “‘ I don’t say they can't 
come ; I say they can’t come by sea.”’ There is Haig’s order 
to his worn-out troops: ‘‘ With our backs to the wall and 


believing in the justice of our cause each one of us must fight 
on to the end.”’ Last but not least, there is Queen Elizabeth 
at Tilbury Camp: “. . . I know I have the body of but a 
weak and feeble woman ; "but I have the heart of a King, and 
of a King of England too ; and think scorn that Parma or 


Spain or any Prince of Europe should dare to invade the 


” 


borders of my realm. 


We need speech of ‘this temper in this country to-day. | 
The nation has found itself and the people are pulling their | 


weight in the boat as never before. Thank Heaven we are not 
altogether without watchwords. The King has said: “ Put 
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your hand into the hand of God.” “‘ Hard and heavy tidings ” 
is pure blunt English; “ grim and gay” is the right stuff 
and will live; so will “‘ Home Guards” as compared with 
Local Defence Volunteers. Because the Prime Minister 
speaks the plain truth and does not mince his words the 
people listen to and trust him. 

When, however, we try to shape the course of our war 
labours by the instructions laid down by public authorities 
and Ministerial Departments we find ourselves at once in a 
verbal fog. I opened a letter the other day to find that a 
local council was “ considering the practicability of holding a 
War Weapons Week.” “ Practicability’’ belongs to the 
language—it is to be found in the dictionary—but as a clarion 
call to effort and sacrifice it somehow misses the mark! The 
direct statement, “‘ We mean if possible to hold a War Weapons 
Week,’’ would be dangerously overbold to the official mind. 
Long words and tortuous phrases seldom appear as fiery 
crosses to light our path, they look far more like smoke screens 
put up to conceal caution and indecision. 

It is fair to say that those who serve democracy from a 
public department have no easy task. They must continually 
glance north, south, east and west to make sure that no 
section of the population is offended by anything they may 
say, so statements can only appear in a carefully qualified 
form. One eye has to be kept firmly fixed on Treasury 
control which, the late Lord Salisbury is reported to have 
said, will one day wreck the British Empire. This attitude 
of mind leads to strange results. For the first eight months 
of hostilities we were not allowed to call the war a “ war,” 
but only an ‘‘emergency.’’ No doubt there was a lurking 
hope that it would turn out not to be a war after all and 
therefore no one need so far commit himself as to pronounce 
such a disturbing word. The collapse of France and the 
evacuation of Dunkirk put an end to all that, and we learned 
that the British people prefer to call a spade a spade but the 
language of official literature remains unchanged. 

To begin with, a departmental instruction seldom stands 
alone. It is but the latest sprig of an ancestral tree of earlier 
pronouncements, and every paragraph in it must be scrutinised 
in relation to, and as governed by, corresponding paragraphs 


belonging to its parents and grandparents. Mountainous 
. | heaps of verbiage have thus to be sifted before the mouse of 
| direct action can emerge. When the war is over it would be 


interesting to reglaze a “ blasted’ public department with 
Jesse windows giving the genealogies of its circulars. Certain 
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conventions must be observed. It is always assumed that 
everyone concerned will fulfil their obligations, whatever 
these may be. Detailed instructions follow as to what to do 
should this hope not be fulfilled. Equally the department js 
assured that voluntary labour will be found to execute the 
most exacting tasks. This confidence instantly fades out 
into the concession that remuneration “ may ”’ be given if it js 
required. 

Most divorced from reality is the advice to be followed if 
an “‘ acute emergency ”’ looms in the probable future. Schemes 
may be submitted to superior authority, resources such as 
accommodation and equipment calculated, workers invited to 
serve. But not a penny can be spent or promised, so the 
premises are let, the stocks sold, the workers go elsewhere 
and the plan remains pure paper, save for the initial respongi- 
bility of putting it into instant execution when the expected 
trouble occurs and necessity turns “‘ may ”’ into ‘“‘ must.” 

It is not only that the words are long, they are also super. 
abundant and involved. For some unexplained reason, the 
people who have got to do the job can never be told in simple 
and direct fashion to get on with it. ‘‘ The action taken by 
the public authority must aim primarily at securing . . .” 
“The problem of dealing with difficult cases may often be 
assisted by the advice of persons experienced in dealing with 
such cases. The employment of such an adviser whole time 
may not be justified, but the problem may appropriately be 
dealt with by a temporary arrangement for the services of an 
officer of an appropriate voluntary organisation by a combined 
appointment on a county basis.” 

These sentences are taken at random but every public 
document bristles with their like. With regard to the last, 
the only real thing about it is the existence of a “‘ problem”; 
the advice as to its solution means nothing but a complicated 
shifting of the burden on to other shoulders. 

I often wonder, after studying these dictates from on high, 
whether the frame of mind produces the language, or the 
language the frame of mind. Probably it cuts both ways. 
But I believe that if the writers of these documents were 
taught to write English and severely confined to words of not 
more than three syllables, their minds and purpose would 
clear as well as their literary style. Anyway, it might be 
worth trying ! 

Mary MAXsE. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY 


LaDy BESSBOROUGH AND HER FAmILy Circle. Edited by 
the Earl of Bessborough, G.C.M.G., in collaboration with A. 
Aspinall, Ph.D. (Murray. 15s.) The memory of Harriet Lady 
Bessborough has lately been overwhelmed by a spate of 
descriptive literary notoriety which has gone far to drown the 
real character of the woman. Lord Bessborough has done 
well to rescue her by publishing the correspondence which 
assed between her and her immediate family from her child- 
hood to her death. Indeed, had Lady Bessborough never 
reviously dawned upon the world, this collection of letters 
would still be worth reading for its inherent interest and charm. 
They are admirably selected to illustrate the characters, 
dispositions and habits of their writers. There is only one 
letter—from Paris—from Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, 
but it tells us more in one page about that fascinating per- 
sonality than reams of biography have yet revealed: ‘‘ Dear 
Love, The amazing hurry I live in is not to be described, my 
dear love . . .” then passing through Mrs. Brown—the Prince 
of Wales—the French Revolution—the latest mode in hair- 
dressing—a fan—evening engagements and caps, it ends: 
“Quelle commérage—oh my love, my love, how I do long to 
see you dr. dr. love.” Though doubtless knocked breathless, 
her friends were never bored by Georgiana. 

The most dominating character in the book is Georgiana 
Poyntz, Countess Spencer, Lady Bessborough’s mother. How 
well we know her when at length we have to mourn her death. 
She lived by a rigid rule which entailed rising at 5.30 in 
summer and seven in winter. Prayers, Bible study, a great 
deal of country exercise including gardening, visiting, helping 
and educating the poor and omnivorous reading occupied her 
till ten o’clock, when she went to bed. She kept up a volu- 
minous correspondence with every member of her family and 
she always addressed her daughters as if they were Io years 
old. They had struck out a very different line of life from 
hers and she never ceased to deplore it, but even in small 
matters of behaviour she saw much to criticise : ‘‘ Your writing 
so very ill is a serious misfortyne and is the more provoking 
as it is a fault in everybody’s power to correct. . . . To add 
to this you have not dated above one letter since you went.” 

Yet, as always happens in such cases, this rigid disciplinar- 
ian commanded the respect, affection and confidence of her 
descendants. Her favourite grandchild, strange to say, was 
Caroline Lamb and Caroline—in her letters—out Carolines 
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Caroline. There was an unquenchable flame of vitality in al] 
these women, Lady Spencer and her daughters and grand. 
daughter, which lesser folk could not do without once the 
had warmed themselves at it. The Editor does not attempt 
to hoodwink us with regard to their lovers, be they Lord 
Granville Leveson Gower or Lord Byron,, but he gives us the 
other side of the picture and through that we understand 
everything. 

Lord Bessborough appears as the rather pedestrian but 
wholly devoted and loyal husband, only anxious that his wife 
should not worry about her debts. And Harriet herself 
emerges as a considerate and affectionate wife and devoted 
mother, sister and friend. If any 2oth century person 
inquires how that is possible, the answer is that in the 
18th century such situations were not only possible but 
frequent. As for the Ponsonby sons, we realise that William 
was the stay of the family and that Frederick, though sharing 
his mother’s passion for gambling, was a brilliant soldier. 
His letters from the Peninsular War are delightful, and deeply 
interesting is the account, written by himself, of his experiences 
at Waterloo. So we pass on, till we stand at Lady Bess- 
borough’s deathbed at an inn in Florence and witness the 
deep though controlled misery of her husband and children. 
The last spark of the vital flame was quenched, and their lives 
would for ever be the colder. 


THEODORA 


BasILissA. By John Masefield. (Heinemann, 8s.) In his 
new novel Mr. Masefield has reconstructed the high romance 
of the dancing girl who became the Empress Theodora and 
Justinian I, the Roman Emperor famous for his genius in 
jurisprudence and his building of Saint Sophia. The richly 
loaded Byzantine age, with its high-pitched combination of 
the spiritual and sensuous, its Greek and Asiatic intrigues, 
and the full gorgeous tide of early Christian art brought under 
the poet’s flaming imagination and immense gift for drama, 
makes a memorable literary experience. The wise and 
beautiful Theodora is introduced at the time of being cast 
off by the petty Governor Hekebolos—pillaged and solitary. 
Her subsequent friendship with the exquisite ballet-dancer 
Macedonia, her association with the poised exclusive Sosthenes 
(a kind of Diaghilev of the ancient world “ pulling the talent ” 
out of his dancers, composers, painters and fable-makers), 
the unfolding of love between the meditative Justinian and 
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herself are revealed with penetrating sweetness. There are 
arresting studies of the rapt heretic Timotheus, and 
Justinian’s coarse, jolly uncle, the Emperor, and the down- 
right extraordinary Empress Euphemia. Use of the modern 
jdiom makes the past live with peculiar racy force. The 
montage of the common life of the streets of Alexandria, 
Antioch and Constantinople (new capital of the Roman 
Empire since the fourth century), with the theatres, pawn- 
shops, eastern water-fronts, delicate bright women, handsome 
rapacious men, assassins, zanies, domestics and odd hand-to- 
mouth characters, is cunningly and hauntingly contrived. A 
kingly and beautifully weighted undertaking: a useful deduc- 
tion it drives home is that one age is neither better nor worse 
than another; the same problems of love, politics, wars, 
careers and disease apply equally to all. 


ANOTHER HERRIES NOVEL 


THE BRIGHT Pavitions. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan 
10s. 6d.) This author, who has few equals in summing up 
“the divine average,’ has whipped a keen sauce for his new 
romance. The larch green of Cumberland, the vivid London 
of the Tudors and the wheatfields of Sussex are the back- 
ground. We meet again that stalwart English family, the 
Herries, travelling backwards some 160 years from Rogue 
Herries to a time when two women stood at the head of every 
ecclesiastical and political conflict—the great Elizabeth and 
the ill-fated Mary of Scots. It would seem that the two 
brothers, Nicholas and Robin, who might be symbolised by 
Sol and Luna, are the most vivid, so far, of that house—the 
huge Nicholas living for the simple unthinking pleasures of 
the moment, the younger Robin accepting the way through 
renunciation, the torture-chamber and death. Their lives are 
caught up in the repercussions of the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the massacre of the Huguenots. They move 
ina world of candle-lit leather-walled rooms, flaring executions 
both of body and soul, horn-windowed inns, moonlit moors, 
stinking city streets and smoky necromancy. 

A procession of impassioned characters scurry on to a 
canvas as audacious and rich as a work by Brueghel. With 
an almost uncanny intimacy, the author presents saints and 
witches, Thames watermen and bear-wardens, choice court 
folk, country wenches and queens, and his instinct for the 
macabre never deserts him. 

There is not a dull moment in this vast work and even 
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rigorous opponents of the long historical novel will find their 
imagination and affections kindled by the incandescence of 
the Elizabethan age as here set down. 


THE COLLAPSE OF FRANCE 


WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANCE. By Gordon Waterfield, 
(Murray, 5s.) The author of this book was for four years 
Reuter’s Correspondent in Paris and occupied a like position 
at the front on the outbreak of war. He knew his France well 
and his analysis of the reasons for her defeat are sound, sensible 
and not on hackneyed lines. The French nation was neither 
united nor organised; finance had not recovered from the 
last war for too much credit had been drawn on mythical 
reparations ; the impregnable character of the Maginot Line 
had become an obsession, all the eggs were in that comfortable 
basket. Six months of idleness took the fighting spirit out of 
the army, though the bulk of it remained sound throughout 
and was grievously misled. It is fair to say that we helped to 
start the rot by refusing to allow France to march into the 
Rhineland in 1936. After that, Hitler never looked back. 

Mr. Waterfield describes well the retreat as he saw it, but 
he was allowed to see very little and was early relegated to 
Paris. He was there on Monday, June roth, when Government 
and Generals alike fled and left the city to its fate. ‘‘ When- 
ever the French sentries saw by my papers that I was a 
journalist they wanted to know what was happening. I knew 
no more than they, only that the French forces were in retreat. 
Always they repeated: ‘‘ Je ne comprends plus!” Trulya 
cruel betrayal of gallant men. 

The author is apt to comment and criticise lightheartedly 
without due inquiry. It is useless to say that the British 
Government should have instantly sent out another B.E.F. to 
France without first ascertaining whether such a force was 
available, trained or equipped, bearing in mind the huge losses 
of war material due to the Dunkirk evacuation. On the whole, 
however, a graphic, informing, well told story. 


MILITARY PROBLEMS 
Dynamic DEFENCE. By Liddell Hart. (Faber, 2s. 6d.) The 
title of this work looks like a challenge to that horrible expres- 
sion ‘‘ Static Defence,’’ now so frequently used by military 
authority in England, and the reader is justified in expecting 
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from the author, whose earlier writings establish his reputation 
as a military theorist, some constructive outline of what he 
means by ‘‘ dynamic ”’ as opposed to “‘ static,’’ or to the more 
old-fashioned ‘“‘ passive defence ’” which has so often in the 
past spelled “ passive defeat.’’ Unfortunately, he offers no 
such constructive plan. ‘“‘ Thought should be directed, 
without more delay, towards evolving a constructive and 
dynamic peace plan that will stir the imagination of our 
people, and the peoples of the world. It must appeal to the 
individual everywhere—in the enemy countries as well as 
those that have been subjugated—by offering a prospect of 
something that no other system can, etc., etc.” 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at the end of the last war, 
demanded ‘‘a new Heaven and a new Earth.” Ren que 
cela said a French writer of this request. 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH and How it Works. By Cecilia M. 
Ady, D.Litt. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) The unassuming title of this 
book is no guide to its real worth. Miss Ady has compressed 
into less than 300 pages a simple, readable, yet scholarly 
exposition of the Church of England’s constitution, working, 
financial organisation and history. In all these matters she 
provides enlightenment for a laity which, even when pious 
and devout, is for the most part abysmally ignorant. How 
many churchgoers are aware of the functions of an Arch- 
deacon, the incidence and history of tithe, the origin and uses 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty ? Yet the churches they worship in 
and the priests who serve them are dependent on these for 
their welfare. 

Valuable as this information is, the chief interest of the 
book lies in its second half, which gives the history of the 
English Church from its beginnings. Most Englishmen will 
tell you, with perfect sincerity, that the Church of England 
came into existence in the 16th century on account of a 
quarrel between the Pope and Henry VIII over the latter’s 
determination to divorce his Spanish wife. Miss Ady starts 
from the basic truth :— 


“that the Church of England is no new creation of 
sixteenth century statecraft, but an organisation with its 
roots planted deep in the past. . . . The pre-Reformation 
Church in England has a history of over nine hundred 
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years. It passed through as many and varied stages as 
the Church of the post-Reformation era. The differences 
between the Anglo-Saxon Church, the Norman Church, 
and the Church of the later Middle Ages are comparable 
with those which distinguished the Carolingian Church 
from the Church of the eighteenth century or the Church 
of to-day . . . the Ecclesta Anglicana was a part of the 
Western Church and obedient to its authority and at the 
same time the Church of the English people, with strongly 
marked characteristics.” 


Miss Ady proceeds to prove her point historically. The 
Anglo-Saxon Church drew its organisation both from the 
Roman priests who converted kings and courtiers and the 
Celtic missionaries from the Northumbrian monasteries who 
went about among the common people. We need only go to 
the Venerable Bede to learn that. With the Normans came 
the building of cathedrals and abbeys, but the Norman Church 
was never the church of the nation as the Anglo-Saxon had 
been. Religion crystallised round the monks, the layman was 
not expected to share in it, he paid to have it done for him, 
Nearly all the higher clergy were foreigners, most of them 
absentees. The 13th century saw a religious revival with the 
coming of the Friars, and the Church came back to the people, 
with unexpected results. Books of devotion were published 
in English, and with the spread of the new learning and the 
study of holy things men grew impatient of the slackness of 
their spiritual leaders. The Reformation was brought about 
by three main causes, nationalism, humanism and anti 
clericalism. It took the Reformed Church a long time to 
find its feet, but the faith flamed up again in Carolingian 
times with Laud and Lancelot Andrewes, to sink into the 
indifference and Erastianism of the 18th century and revive 
again with Wesley and Pusey. 

The problems caused by the relations between Church and 
State run as a constant thread through the book, and in this, 
as in all else, Miss Ady takes the historical, sensible, wide- 
minded view. Her final chapter is encouraging. With all its 
faults, the leading characteristic of the Church of England is its 
outstanding gift of recovery despite its changes and chances, 
and its mission here below must be, as it has always been, to 
teach its members, as individual souls, to believe and follow 
the principles of the Christian faith, leaving to Christian 
statesmen the direction of public affairs. 
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